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The Book oF COLUMBUS 


Reads as follows: 


Sept.29 WE SAILED DUE WESTWARD 
Sept.30 WE SAILED DUE WESTWARD 
Oct. 1 WE SAILED DUE WESTWARD 


PERSEVERANCE... 


The course of the A. M. C. has been ever constant 
in protecting the interests of the mining industry 
in regard to legislative and taxation matters—and 
has always held a leading course on mechanization 
and standardization—being ever alert in sponsoring 

exchange of information in cost-reducing practices 


follow—whatever our business. Set and methods, through its Conventions, Expositions, 
your course and stick to it. 


Coal Division, Metals Division and its official publi- 


cation, The Mining Congress Journal. 


If ever there was a need for a steady experienced 

‘ hand, guiding and protecting the interests of the 
industry, it is today. The present Economic Situa- 

tion is changing many courses. It is your duty as 

well as ours to keep informed. Give your moral 

support, and financial as well, by sending in the 


membership coupon. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
439 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


The 
American Mining Congress 


Please enter my name as an Active Member of the AMERICAN 
MINING CONGRESS for one year from this date 
| enclose $10 herewith in full payment thereof. 


Munsey Bldg. * Washington, D. C. 7" 
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Profits 


can be pulled 
out of a Hat / 


S yet no one has devised a way to 
pull profits out of a hat, but a good 
many operators have found that profits 
can be increased materially by the use of 
O-B overhead equipment. It is not at all 
unusual for O-B hangers, clamps, and ex- 
pansion bolts to take the punishment of 
severe mine service for 20 or 25 years, 
without any attention whatsoever. Al- 
though the life of splicers and frogs is 
largely dependent upon local mining con- 
ditions, there are many cases on record 
where these O-B devices have given years 
of trouble-free service. 


Such performance means low mainte- 
nance costs, continuous haulage, low pro- 
duction costs and consequently greater O-B Bulldog Expansion Bolt install- 
net profits. Perhaps you too may wish 
to take advantage of such profitable de- 
pendability by specifying “O-B” on your 
next order for trolley or feeder materials. 


1659M O-B Bulldog Splicer 


a OHIO BRASS COMPANY 


Mansfield, 33) Ohio, U.S. A. 


Canadian Ohio Brass Co. Limited Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canada beatae 


NewYork + Philadelphia + Boston + Pittsburgh + Chicago - Cleveland 
Atlanta «+ Dallas + LosAngeles + SanFrancisco + Seattle 
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EXPLOSIVES 


are no better than 


their Raw Materials 


Hercules makes many of its own 
ingredients and maintains the 
same strict control of quality 
over the others which it buys. 
Although these materials are 
made under strict specifications, 
all are subjected to final chemi- 
eal and physical analysis at 
plants before they can be used 
in Hereules dynamite. In no 
other way can we attain the 
degree of reliability 

that characterizes 


Hercules explosives. 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


934 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


A-36R 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING 
SCREENS 


Popular the World Over— Highest in Effi- 
ciency. Lowest in Cost. Write for Catalog 


UNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN C0. Vike 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


ROB INSO N—— 


VENTILATING COMPANY 


Fans and Blowers 
Ventilating Engineering Service 


ZELIENO PLE 
PENNSYLVANIA 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
CONTRACTORS 


We make Borings for Coal, Clays and all ye 
Up-to-date Equipment. Gasolene, Steam and Elect 
Outfits. Ask us for estimates. 
MOTT CORE DRILLING COMPANY 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
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Insure lowest Wire Rope cost 


PERFORMANCE records in endless 
number prove that Roebling 
*“*Blue Center’? insures safe service 
at minimum cost. It is the highest 
grade of wire rope made. 
The wire for ‘‘Blue Center”’ is drawn 
from special acid rope steel—custom- 
made by Roebling in small acid 
open-hearth furnaces—and is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the finest 
rope wire produced. 
It is fabricated and tested in one of 
the country’s largest, most modern 
wire rope plants—to the exactingly 
high standards which have prevailed 
at Roebling for over 90 years. 


No wire rope, regardless of make or 
construction, will show lower gen- 
eral-average operating cost than 
Roebling ‘‘Blue Center’’. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 

Wire - Wire Rope - Welding Wire - Flat Wire - Copper and 

Insulated Wires and Cables - Wire Cloth and Wire Netting 

TRENTON, N. J. Branches in Principal Cities 
Export Dept.—New York, N. Y. 


Roebling’s complete line also in- 
cludes Wire Rope in Plow Steel, 
Extra Strong Cast Steel, Cast Steel, 
Traction Steel and Iron Grades to 
meet individual requirements. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY 
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TIMBER 
REPLACEMENT 


INE executives know that timber replace- adds but little to the cost of untreated tim- 

ments cost more than the original in- bers to obtain this saving. It eliminates many 
stallations . . . and that they can save real costly replacements, reduces labor and mate- 
money by reducing the number of needed rial charges, and keeps maintenance expense 
replacements. at a minimum. 


Mine timbers treated with Zinc 


Zi ‘hloride- 
ine Chloride-treated wood is_ rot-proof, 


——— termite resistant, and fire retarding. It is 


as long as untreated timbers. clean, odorless, and paintable. For greatest 
cone icteaboet, ~=By treating your timbers with economy, every mine timber, as well as all 
KC nloride Zine Chloride, you can elimi- structural timbers, should be preserved with 
method tion nate at least two-thirds of Grasselli Zine Chloride. 
your replacements. Send the coupon at once for our informative 
The Zine Chloride treatment booklet. It points the way to economy. 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CLEVELAND INCORPORATED OHIO 


New York and Export Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
Philadelphia Office: 3500 Grays Ferry Road 


| 629 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


| your booklet, “Looking Ahead Twenty Years 
| in Wood Utility.” 


Reduce This Profit-Eating Expense 


by Using Timbers Treated with 


GRASSELLI 


A Positwe Preventive af DECAY in Mine Timbers | 
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Hold Fast That Which is Good 


ANY years ago, a London wag made a wager 
M that within twenty-four hours he could set 

all London wondering. The following morn- 
ing found posted the letters Q. U. I. Z. from blank 
walls, upon smokestacks and every conspicuous place 
about the city. The wag won his wager and a new 
word was coined for the English language. The fogs 
of London were not more bewildering than the at- 
mosphere of Washington while considering the mone- 
tary bill, which called from a distinguished Congress- 
man the following statement, “I feel like I am at sea, 
adrift in the fog without a compass, and I am singing 
‘Lead Kindly Light.’ I am for this bill.” And from 
another distinguished representative a short time later 
we heard this statement, “The old order is passing 
away, vanishing as it were before this onward march 
of human progress.” 

Can it be that everything in the past was wrong and 
that the foundations upon which this nation were 
builded are to be abandoned? Must we, looking back 
upon that small span of world history which has de- 
veloped here the greatest nation in the world, inquire, 
“Can any good thing come out of Nazareth?” Have 
all things been wrong? 

Is the gold standard upon which the enormous war 
credits were based entirely without merit? Were the 
policies all wrong upon which the greatest nation of 
the world was builded in the shortest time? Or, may 
we not better seek to find that weakness which brought 
disaster and preserve those principles which seem to 
have had merit? May we not examine some of the 
theories upon which our present policy is based, with- 
out being suspected of treason? Would it not be trea- 
sonable to neglect such inquiry when all admit inability 
to see through a maize of unprecedented activities, con- 
cerning which all admit lack of understanding? 

Forward-looking men are always to be commended 
but the name of a very wise statesman in revolutionary 
days has gone down through history largely because of 
his statement, “I know of no light to guide my path 
except the lamp of experience.” Shall we provide for 
a still greater abuse of credit than that which was a 
major factor, to say the least, in the world-wide busi- 
ness depression? 

From the discussions of the gold standard one might 
be led to suspect that prosperity could not exist upon 
that basis. Have we forgotten the prosperity from 
1920-1929? Have we forgotten the business activity 
preceding the panic of 1907? Have we forgotten that 
the years preceding 1893 were years of unusual pros- 
perity? And are we unable to discern that upon each 
of these occasions the public had been led by over- 
stimulated business to plunge into wild speculation 
made possible by unjustified credit superimposed upon 
a foundation of gold too small to bear this burden? 
In June 1929 the deposits in the banks of the United 
State amounted to $53,000,000,000, of which $24,350,- 
000,000 were commercial deposits subject to immediate 
withdrawal, and savings deposits $28,788,000,000 sub- 
ject to withdrawal after short notice. At that time 
the total money supply of the United States was $11,- 
000,000,000 backed by $4,000,000,000 in gold. 

Was it any wonder that those speculators wise 
enough to profit on either a rising or falling market, 
believing that the upraise of prices could not continue 
began to hedge and thus brought collapse to the bubble 
of credit represented by the $42,000,000,000 of the above 
mentioned bank deposits? In 1907, with a total gold 
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reserve of one and three-quarter billion dollars, we had 
builded a bubble of credit too great for its foundation. 
At that time every man desiring work was employed at 
the highest wages ever before paid in the history of this 
or any other country, every wheel of industry was in 
full motion when someone pointed a finger of distrust at 
this bubble of credit and the business depression of 
1908 followed. 

With certain variations these same conditions pre- 
vailed in 1873 and 1893. The abuse of credit was al- 
ways present. This country because of its great wealth 
and its resourcefulness can survive a moderate abuse 
of credit but there is a limit, as these several depres- 
sions demonstrate, beyond which inflation means 
disaster. 

There is not enough gold in the world with which to 
transact its business properly. To do the world’s busi- 
ness requires a credit which our present basic structure 
of gold will not support in time of stress. Recent his- 
tory proves conclusively the truth of this statement. 
The bold and startling proposal to double the value of 
gold by proclamation and the largely increased world 
market price of gold both demonstrate a world need 
for increased basic support of credit. If, however, we 
double the estimated value of our metallic reserve 
(either by a return to the use of silver in our monetary 
reserves or by doubling the value of gold) do we not 
make possible a doubling of the amount of credit 
money, a doubling of the opportunity for wild specula- 
tion and thus add to the force of the downfall when the 
inflated balloon of credit collapses? 

The importance of such limitation is shown by the 
statement of Owen D. Young before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, that the four billions of 
new(?) gold value supposedly created by the admin- 
istration’s gold revaluation bill will furnish a basis for 
forty billions of additional credit. This added to our 
present credit would create the most startling inflation 
ever known in this country. 

The financial structure of our government requires a 
40 percent metallic backing for its paper money. ‘This 
rule within reasonable limits has prevented any undue 
governmental inflation. Why is it not feasible to re- 
quire banks to maintain a 40 percent cash reserve 
against its discounts? This in 1929 would have lim- 
ited our credit to $27,500,000,000 as against the 53- 
billion dollars credit which wrecked the country. 

To increase our circulating medium is so important 
as to be almost a necessity. To permit a proportionate 
expansion of credit based on such increased currency 
will be almost suicidal. Let us increase our real money 
and limit our deposit money. Let us build upon a solid 
foundation of metallic reserves and from this time on 
plan for a credit commensurate with stable business con- 
ditions but so limited as to prevent the abuse of credit. 
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The IRST ALL-METAL ELEcTRIC SQUIB 


—no holes in the shell__was produced 
by Atlas four years ago. Since then 
Atlas Electric Squibs have been the 
modern standard . . . 


ATLAS ELEctric Squiss 


are available in the Atlas 


ACCORDION FOLD 
Handy Package 


The Atlas Electric Squib has high flame strength 4 
to assure ignition—not only to insure certainty ‘/ 
of firing, but to insure efficiency of firing. 


The metal squib shell is closed—without any 
vent holes—therefore moisture cannot enter. 


No Holes in Shell The priming device is insulated from this metal 
shell and finally, the Atlas Shunt Attachment 
electrically short-circuits the ends of the leg 
wires. It represents the highest development 
in efficiency and dependability. 


WATERPROOFING 

; || COMmPouND Now another feature is added for greater 
| SHELL convenience and safety—the Atlas Accordion 
Fold Handy Package. The package is as simple 

FIgRE TUBE and unusual as the squib itself. Folded wires 
a surround the squib to cushion and protect it at 
™ sides and ends. The package is handy to carry 
assemaly PATENTED | -—easy toopen. It keeps wires folded accordion- 


wise to extend naturally into position—free from 
any tendency to kink or snarl. Priming is easily 
done without disturbing the rest of the folds. 


AUXILIARY Here is far greater convenience for easy han- 
IGNITING 


COMPOUND dling—at no additional cost. Let the Atlas 
representative demonstrate. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


A proper explosive for every blasting requirement 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Cable Address—Atpowco 


BRANCH OFFICES: Allentown, Pa., Boston, Mass., Denver, Colo., 

Houghton, Mich., Joplin, Mo., Kansas City, Mo.; Knoxville, Tenn., 

Memphis, Tenn., New Orleans, La., New York, N. Y., Norristown, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pittsburg, Kansas, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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A Journal for the entire mining industry published by The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 

T MAY not be amiss to again state the purpose of The 
I American Mining Congress. It has just completed its 

36th consecutive annual convention. For the greater 
part of that time it has carried on its work from Washing- 
ton, and the list of its achievements in behalf of the industry 
is astounding. From the creation of the Bureau of Mines, 
through the campaign to secure recognition of mining as a 
wasting industry, to the present “new deal” problems, it has 
endeavored to reflect the best thought of the entire mining 
industry. It is not a competitive organization. It is or- 
ganized upon highly cooperative lines. It presents the only 
common ground for all groups of the mining industry to 
meet and decide issues that involve the common interest of 
all. It speaks not for any one unit of mining, but it does 
present the conclusions of all of the industry in matters that 
demand joint action. Many vital problems having their in- 
ception in one unit of the industry, seriously affect all other 
groups. The organization offers the industry in 1934 its 
service as a clearing house for united action upon those 
problems upon which there can be a general agreement. 


TAXING INDUSTRY FOR EMERGENCY 
REVENUE 


HE mining industry has made its replies to the revenue 

drive of the Sub-committee of the Committee on Ways 

and Means in appearance before the Committee on 
December 20 and now awaits the action of the Committee 
in drafting the Revenue Bill of 1934. The mining indus- 
tries believe that some of the recommendations before the 
Committee on Ways and Means, as they are now proposed, 
will bear disproportionately and with undue harshness 
on many and that some of them will have an unfavorable 
effect on revenues and on business recovery, re-employment 
of labor, re-establishment of markets and the prosperity of 
our nation and on these depend the sound and definite sources 
of government revenues. The Revenue Bill of 1934 should 
not impede the return of prosperity nor should it tend to dry 
up those sources upon which the government must depend. 
The greatest need today is incentive to investment and to 
development of mineral enterprises in order that men and 
materials may be employed in the creation of new wealth. 
The revenue laws as administered have brought ample re- 
turns and will do so again. 


A SUPER POWER SYSTEM 
"T= GROWING alphabet parade, making the most gi- 


gantic group of government bureaus, commissions, com- 

mittees, and authorities, is a cause for grave concern 
to the mining industry. The trend is so definitely toward 
government control, government regulation, government-in- 
partnership-with-industry as to require a restating of those 
fundamental principles that have marked our forward march 
during the last hundred years. Muscle Shoals is the first 
definite step of the government in a business that is already 
established and a substantial taxpayer. A similar project 
involving the Missouri Valley, when connected up with such 
projects as the Boulder Dam, Columbia River and St. Law- 
rence Waterway, would indicate a future inter-connected 
power system, government owned and operated, that would 
completely annihilate private power systems and destroy 
tremendous aggregate capital, removing it forever as a source 
of tax revenue. The situation is interesting, if alarming, 
and should not be viewed with apathy. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR 


[me WORK DONE in the improvement of mining and 
metallurgical technique has given results which have 
placed American mining men and metallurgists in an 
enviable position before the eyes of the world. In the difficult 
times of the present, research work is still being carried on 
and the rewards will be appreciable if only amounting to a 
few cents or fractional parts thereof per unit of production. 

There is, however, the fact that we are not paying a suffi- 
cient measure of attention to the vastly important human 
factor in our industries. We discuss the amount of work 
done per hour and the effect of the 8-hour day or the 30-hour 
week, but what about the loss caused by disaffection of work- 
men by strikes and the reduction in buying power in the 
coramunities affected by the strikes? 

The horizon seems to indicate that labor relation of the 
future will vastly outweigh in importance much of what we 
have been and will be able to do in technical research and 
improvement. The difficulties of the past four years have 
developed, however, in many instances a better relation and 
a better understanding of the mutual problems of manage- 
ment and labor. In many mining fields companies have car- 
ried payrolls out of surplus in order that workmen might 
have a few days’ earnings per month with which to survive. 
The closer relationship brought about under these conditions 
of stress should not be lost or destroyed under increased 
productive activity which is before us. Management must 
cherish the advances accomplished to the end that irrespon- 
sible and self-seeking disturbers of industrial peace may not 
find a ready field for their activities in which to work harm 
to management, workmen, and the nation alike. 


MINORITY OR MAJORITY RULE 


N A REPUBLICAN FORM of government, ultimate 
I power is placed with the majority, which, through its 
voting power, selects its representatives, each with power 

to do certain things which on the whole create laws and pro- 
vide machinery for their enforcement. The rights of the 
minority are protected by dividing the law-making power into 
two legislative and one executive divisions. The necessity for 
affirmative action on the part of both legislative houses and 
the approval by the executive before any affirmative action 
can be made effective is qualified only by the right of a two- 
thirds majority of both houses to override the executive veto. 


The rights of the minority are protected but the minority 
is not given at any point any power for affirmative action. 
That an organized minority shall be able to control elections 
is hateful to the representative principle of government 
and if continuously effective would destroy the government. 

In the industrial world this theory is approved but not 
always effectively. Minorities have been able by superior 
activity to temporarily attain power. Power once secured is 
seldom relinquished and never without bitter protest. Minor- 
ity power is always hateful and from the standpoint of gov- 
ernment control cannot long continue against the protest of 
the majority. In an industrial world minority control is 
equally hateful to our general scheme of government. Under 
the National Recovery Act special power is given to or- 
ganized labor not only over its own affairs but over the 
methods by which industry shall be conducted. Collective 
bargaining, proper in itself, carries with it not only the 
right to secure employment but to control the employment 
of others. 
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Still Need for a 


Protective Tariff 


By HON. FRANK E. CROWTHER* 


NDER the present world conditions 

and the present administration pol- 
icies outlined for future action, it seems 
almost an act of heresy even to discuss 
the policy or pretend to be a protection- 
ist in this country at the present time. 
However, I am one of the old-fashioned 
school of protectionists who believes that 
no rate is too high if it really protects 
an American industry that pays decent 
wages and contributes to American pros- 
perity. That is my policy, and it has 
been ever since I have been a member 
of the committee. 

I have never been finicky about the 
percentages of rates or whether com- 
bined specific and ad valorem made a 
rather large ad valorem if the necessity 
— for their allocation in a tariff 

ill. 

Of course, there are opinions at wide 
variance with that policy at the present 
time, and yet it seems to me that with 
the allocation of the codes under the new 
system of NRA, there never has been 
a time when the tariff was as necessary 
as it is today, and I think that the best 
demonstration of that is the fact that 
provision was made in that bill to take 
care of conditions that might develop 
under new codes into ruinous competi- 
tion from foreign producers due to our 
increased cost, due to new types of hours 
and new types of wages and consequent 
rise in price of materials where every- 
body was involved in the NRA codes, and 
so that section was put into the bill. It 
isn’t as strong as it ought to be. Asa 
matter of fact, we had a very good sec- 
tion in the House, but when they got 
through in the Senate and the confer- 
ence with the provision providing for 
reporting to the President and to the 
Administrator, these conditions that were 
developing foreign competition the word 
“may” was substituted for “shall,” mak- 
ing it permissive rather than mandatory. 


* U. S. Representative for New York. 
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I understand, further, from one of the 
leading industries of the country whose 
representative I had an opportunity to 
converse with, that the method of pro- 
cedure is exceedingly difficult at the 
present time. Section 3-E specifically 
states that upon notice to the President 
or the Administrator of the competition 
that exists, the unfair competition due to 
present conditions, and particularly as 
they are connected with the prices that 
will be developed under the NRA codes, 
the matter shall be referred to the Tariff 
Commission, which of course as you know 
is a fact-finding commission, an adminis- 
tration set up for this especial purpose, 
that doesn’t recommend rates but that 
makes thorough investigations and then 
reports them to the President of the 
United States. 

It seems that there has been some sort 
of a foreign trade bureau set up in the 
NRA and that these complaints are re- 
ferred to them first; they don’t go to the 
Tariff Commission, and this gentleman 
told me that they have concocted a long 
questionnaire about a yard long that you 
have to fill out in making your applica- 
tion and it looks as though the degree 
of delay was going to be intensive. I 
hope to secure information as to why 
these complaints have not been immedi- 
ately referred to the Tariff Commission, 
as is provided for in that section of the 
Act. 

Of course, this tariff policy has been a 
subject of discussion for a century or 
more, and every year somebody tries to 
invent some new reason or excuse why 
we should discard the policy of protec- 
tive tariff. I don’t believe that we ever 
can discard it. We have maintained a 
condition in the United States even under 
the depression, as regards the type and 
standard of living of our people that 
isn’t matched anywhere in the world. 
Some of you men have traveled, you have 
been in Germany, you have been in Eng- 
land, you have been in some of these 
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other countries, and where under all 
God’s universe do men and women who 
toil and work in the shops and who work 
in our mills, live as they live in the 
United States of America? Nowhere that 
I have ever seen. Outside of a great 
American manufacturing plant it is not 
unusual to see four or five thousand auto- 
mobiles parked in acres of space. A 
similar factory in England would be 
lucky if they had a thousand bicycles, 
perhaps less than that. Our living con- 
ditions on the average are far superior 
to those anywhere else in the world. 


The opponents of the tariff policy say, 
“You have protected infant industries 
until they are as big as an elephant and 
you still ask for protection.” Frequently 
when an industry has grown and devel- 
oped to a fair degree of production and 
strength in the country it still needs 
tariff protection as against the low 
production commodity cost in foreign 
countries. 


I have been a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee now for 12 years, and 
I presume it is a fair statement to make 
that probably half of the people in the 
United States who are in industrial 
activities and are interested in the policy 
of American go-aheadiveness and success 
probably belong to one party and 50 per- 
cent of them belong to the other party. 


So it rather grieves me to find a great 
many of my personal friends at home 
and in various parts of the country who 
have been beneficiaries of the policy in 
their industrial activities that still argue 
against it. I think they argue against 
it with their fingers crossed, knowing 
that it is a policy that is rather likely 
to stay and that they are to benefit as 
much as they have done in the past 
from its application to our industrial 
life in this country. 

In the 1929 Act we had some very 
strong briefs presented against protec- 
tion for the mining interests. Particu- 
larly they stressed manganese. There 
has always been an argument about 
manganese. Our operators in this coun- 
try have represented that they could, if 
they were given something like a fair de- 
gree of protection, produce 75 percent of 
the manganese necessary to take care of 
the United States’ needs. It was stressed 
at that time as a war necessity, which 
condition we hope will never develop 
again—we are hoping for peace in the 
future. But manganese is a necessity in 
steel production. As a deoxidizer and as 
a desulphurizer, nothing takes its place. 
All sorts of arguments were offered 
against the American producers. Criti- 
cism of the low grade of ore in this 
country and all sorts of reasons and ex- 
cuses were offered as to why there should 
be no tariff protection, and I am sorry 
to say a good many of the briefs and the 
remonstrances came from American in- 
dustries that were being protected in the 
product that they manufactured them- 
selves, the very essence of inconsistency, 
and while I am a staunch protectionist 
and always have been I have little sym- 
pathy for people who are as selfish as 
that in their viewpoint. I am of the 
opinion that the protective tariff is a 
definite part of our governmental policy 
in the United States, and that it is going 
to stay. As yet there hasn’t been a rate 
changed, and I venture to say that it 
will be many years, gentlemen, before 
there will be a single rate changed in 


the Hawley-Smoot Bill. Such investiga- 
tions as have been held by the Tariff 
Commission since that bill became a law 
indicate the fact that the utmost care 
was used and that the duties in it are 
not too high, but in many instances they 
are entirely too low for the continued 
progress and success of many American 
industries. 

We had a great depression up until 
1929 in the textile industry. You re- 
member that a few years before that 
our wives and sweethearts and the 
women of the country adopted the 
fashion of bobbed hair. That didn’t look 
very serious at the very beginning, but 
inside of a year after that fashion was 
adopted there were something like 40 
million wool hat bodies that were im- 
ported into this country from Italy, at 
an average cost of about 17 cents apiece, 
less than the wool could have been pro- 
cured for in this country, and many of 
our hat shops went out, three or four 
hundred thousand girls east of the 
Mississippi River lost their jobs who 
used to work in our town and city 
millinery stores, sewing braid, making 
shapes, bending wire shapes, making 
artificial flowers, curling feathers, and 
making your wife a hat, because in those 
days every woman used to have a hat 
made that she thought was becoming to 
her. She was an individualist so far as 
hats were concerned. Then came the 
standard hat made of felt fitting close 
to the head. After it was blocked and 
trimmed and a 10 cent store ornament 
put on it it was $1.89 on Seventh Street 
and $9 on Connecticut Avenue in the 
shoppes where they spell it with two 
“p’s.” That put the hat business out. 
It took them a year or two before they 
could find themselves and get themselves 
adjusted to the new conditions. 

The textile industry suffered. About 
that same time the fair ladies of this 
country decided they were going to cut 
off about 13 inches up above and 13% or 
14 inches down below from their dresses. 
You remember it. It took two yards and 
a half to make a skirt that you could 
get on the trolley car without selling 
tickets for the exhibition. That was two 
vards and a half, 27 inches wide, of ma- 
terial that wasn’t needed on an individual 
dress. Suppose out of the population of 
the country there were 40,000,000 women. 
That was 100,000,000 yards of one kind 
of textile that was no longer necessary. 
If you multiply that by silk and satin 
and serge and calico and print and crepe 
de chine and all the various articles that 
are used, say you multiply it by five, 
including fur and waterproofings, that 
was 500,000,000 yards of those various 
textile commodities that were no longer 
necessary in the production of female 
attire. 

So you see Dame Fashion played a 
part in slowing up the textile industry 
at that time. 

Another thing that may interest you 
is that no matter how careful we are in 
writing a tariff measure, the fact remains 
that in its administration we are pre- 
sented time after time and day after day 
with apparently insurmountable diffi- 
culties in the administration. We have 
a very smart set of men in the legal 
profession in New York who define them- 
selves as customs attorneys, and they say 
to Mr. Brown and Mr. Smith, “I see you 
import; you are paying $500,000 a year 
at the customs house. We think we can 


get you a lower rate, a little better 
classification over here in Section C of 
the Metals Schedule and save you $50,000 
a year.” 

The number of those cases that are 
successful is tremendous as they come 
to my desk from the courts. We don’t 
win them all. I don’t know that we win 
half of them. The fact remains that 
every one that we lose robs us of rev- 
enue and makes the percentage of rates 
in our bill that much lower. Every one 
that we win doesn’t do us any particular 
good because then we are getting only 
what we intended to get when we wrote 
the law. 

In order to try to avoid that in the 
committee of which I had special charge, 
the Sundries Committee, involving $90,- 
000,000 worth of imports into the coun- 
try, we had the experts and the attorneys 
in New York who defend the Government 
side of the case in court, and we went 
over all the individual cases as they 
were connected with the paragraphs of 
the tariff law in that section, endeavor- 
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ing to find out what the argument was 
and what failed in the interpretation of 
the court as regards the intention of 
Congress. That was always what it 
hinged on, what the intention of Con- 
gress was in this language. Although 
we tried to cure all the language in all 
those paragraphs, and although every 
other committee worked just as hard, 
sometimes until the small hours of the 
morning, with the judge of the court and 
his assistants, and the various memo- 
randa from those proceedings and tried 
to cure that in language in the Act, the 
very next year there were over 60,000 
appeals in New York to the court of 
appraisers, from importers largely, some 
from domestic manufacturers because 
they are both involved, in spite of all 
that care that was taken to remove any 
question of doubt as to the intent of 
Congress. So you can see what a diffi- 
cult procedure is involved in administra- 
tion after you get the law on the statute 
books. 
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There is one specific instance that I 
want to cite to you that came to our 
attention. It couldn’t happen again be- 
cause it happened right after the war 
and because ot some war results in for- 
eign countries. ‘Lhere was a shipment 
made to this country of one million seven 
hundred sixty-odd thousand, about one 
and three-quarters five-pound 
blankets trom france. They were part 
ol the unit that had been supplied by 
the British Government to the French 
Governmnt as their contribution toward 
war supplies. They were in France and 
a large concern in the United States 
formed a subsidiary corporation, one of 
these things that clever lawyers get up 
for them, and put in an office boy and 
a stenographer and somebody else and 
gave themselves a name, and they went 
over and bought these blankets, and 
they bought them for six francs, but the 
franc, Mr. Chairman, was only 5 cents 
then. It was before the franc had been 
stabilized at the present 4.9. The duty 
on them written into the tariff law was 
18 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad 
valorem on blankets of that description, 
the 18 cents a pound being the compen- 
satory duty because of the duty on yarn 
and on wool, and the ad valorem duty 
being the degree of protection that was 
considered necessary as against the for- 
eign commodity price. In combination 
duties when they are in the tariff bill, 
the specific represents the compensatory 
duty because of materials or commodi- 
ties and raw materials ahead up to that 
time, and the ad valorem represents the 
rate of protection. That made the duty 
five times 18 cents or 90 cents and 30 
per cent on 30 cents was 9 cents, and the 
duty was 99 cents a blanket. One of 
these smart customs attorneys who was 
in my office afterwards and who told me 
about it long after it had happened, said 
he told them he thought they could get 
it over here under 1430 and save them- 
selves a good deal of money. He finally 
concluded that under 1430 which pro- 
vided for goods embroidered, if they 
would have an initial or a star woven 
into the corner with woolen yarn, he 
could get them in under title of embroid- 
ered articles. They put in a little star 
and a little rough initial in the corner 
with a chain stitch. It cost them a cent 
apiece to do that. They brought them 
in as embroidered articles. The Treas- 
ury Department was satisfied and didn’t 
make a case against them and they were 
never taken into court because the Treas- 
urv Denartment held that they were 
within their rights and could bring them 
in under that lancuage. The duty in that 
paragraph was 75 per cent ad valorem, 
a very sufficient duty, you will admit, on 
a dollar basis of commodities coming in 
here, but with the franc depreciated to 5 
cents there was a fine chance to apply 
the 75 per cent duty because it was only 
22.5 cents as against 99 cents if they 
were brought in as blankets. 

They brought the blankets in here, 
and the Government lost in duty one mil- 
lion two hundred thirty-odd thousand 
dollars. That concern sold those blankets 
that cost them 30 cents plus 22.5 cents 
duty, 52.5 cents—say they cost a nickel 
a blanket to bring them here, which is 
pretty high, up to 60 cents for transpor- 
tation and everything included, all to- 
gether—for $3.25 single blankets and 
$3 apiece in bales of a dozen, so you can 
just get an idea of what that transac- 
tion netted that American concern with 
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Clay Bank After Overburden Has Been Removed 


The National 
Clay Mining Industry’ 


By GEORGE C. CROSSLEY* 


HE average man of the street has 

little knowledge of the clay mining 
industry, which I am here to represent. 
Yet it is one of the most important of 
the mining industries of the country. 
Clay is unlike iron, copper, zinc, gold 
and other minerals taken from mother 
earth in that iron is IRON, copper is 
COPPER, zinc is ZINC, and so on, but 
there are over 700 known kinds of clay, 
and over 200 of them are commercially 
useful and constitute an important in- 
gredient in many manufactured products 
widely used in our homes, industries, and 
elsewhere. 

Clays are classed into two distinct 
divisions. High grade and low grade 
clays. Only the high grade clays will 
be covered by this talk, as the low grade 
clays are not mined, processed and mar- 
keted, as the raw material for sale to 
manufacturers of the finished product, 
usually manufacturers of these products 
mine their own clays for use adjacent to 
the mine. 

The clays of which I will speak and 
which are generally known in the trade 
as china clays, kaolins, ball clays, re- 
fractory clays, Fuller’s earth, bentonite, 
ochres, etc., are used in the manufacture 
of chinaware, porcelain, glass, grinding 
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wheels, rubber products, floor coverings, 
roofing, electrical insulators, wall and 
floor tile, bathroom specialties, chemical 
stoneware, enameled iron ware, paper 
coating and filling, paints, architectural 
terra cotta, asbestos products, plaster 
products, building boards, white cements, 
crayons, chemicals, pencil leads, artificial 
leather, adhesives, retorts, furnace lin- 
ings, crucibles, decolorizing oils, phono- 
graph records, soap, etc. 

There are over 500 operating clay 
mines in America producing a greatly 
diversified list of clays for as many 
different purposes, and there is at least 
one clay mining operation in every State 
of the Union with a large number in 
others. 

In most cases these operations are in 
isolated sections, many miles from the 
nearest town, and in time of reduced 
activity in production, the matter of 
unemployment is a serious one, and there 
are many mine operators who have been 
carrying their employes on their pay 
rolls for months at a time when their 
services were not needed, and in some 
cases employers are providing food and 
supplies through their commissaries to 
miners and their families, as well as 
providing cottages, doctor’s services, 
recreation, etc., entirely at no cost to 
these employes and their families, in the 
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hope that just ahead there will be need 
for their services and better times will 
come, but whether improvement is soon 
or late, the employer has no choice but 
to take care of his faithful men, and 
their families as long as he is able. 

Due to the lack of cooperation in the 
industry, the marketing of all kinds of 
clays has been on a highly competitive 
basis, and in most cases, prices are fixed 
by the buyers and consumers by unfairly 
using one producer against another in 
the process of beating the prices down 
to a point where it is impossible for the 
mine owner and operator to pay decent 
living wages, and to set up reserves 
against unforeseen contingencies, or to 
make a fair profit on the investment. 

In most cases, the operators have 
been working on such a small margin 
as a result of extremely low prices that 
it has been impossible for them to pro- 
vide sanitary housing facilities, safe 
working conditions, accident insurance, 
replacement of wornout and dangerous 
machinery, as well as many other needed 
reserves against conditions that are 
bound to come, and cause distress, un- 
employment, accidents, etc. 

There are many unfair and unsound 
practices throughout the clay mining in- 
dustry, which could easily be corrected 
and improved if a code of fair compe- 
tition could be established and properly 
made effective. All this could be brought 
about at little cost to anyone, and to 
the great advantage of both the pro- 
ducer and consumer, provided the indus- 
try could be properly organized, and 
cooperative action be had on the many 
matters which have caused unfair com- 
petition and destructive practices. 

There have been several attempts to 
organize the clay mining industry in 
past years, but because of the fact that 
there are so many small producers scat- 
tered all over the country, also that 
there has always been present the con- 
stant fear of violating the antitrust laws, 
these attempts have not met with much 
success. 

About five years ago another effort to 
bring about a national organization of 
clay mining companies was made with 
fairly satisfactory results, and the Amer- 
ican Clay Association was formed. Many 
meetings were held, and a great deal of 
good accomplished, and a code of fair 
competition was developed and filed with 
the Administration, but the movement 
was far from successful, and of suffi- 
cient influence to accomplish what it 
should. 

With the introduction of Government 
cooperation under NRA, it was felt by 
many in the industry that a solution to 
our problems was close at hand, and a 
general call for a meeting was sent out, 
and a fine start was made as a result 
of this meeting. Within a short time 
one group after another pulled away to 
organize its own separate association 
and code of fair competition, until the 
industry is now broken up into many 
small groups, each with its own plan 
and ideas of how a code should be de- 
veloped. This has resulted in making 
it impossible for those remaining in the 
national association to cooperate fully 
with the Administration and the indus- 
try as a whole in a way to correct un- 
fair competitive practices, and bring 
about the benefits to the industry, its 
employes, and the public, which could 
be accomplished by a strong national 
organization. 


(Concluded on page 32) 
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Concentrating Mill, Morenci Branch, Phelps Dodge Corporation, at Morenci, Arizona 


Copper Industry of 
Arizona 


Present and Future 


By ROSS D. LEISK 


Ransome, U. S. Geological Survey 


Plant of the Miami Copper Company 


FEBRUARY, 1934 


HE VIEWS expressed in this paper 

are based upon opinions arrived at 
by certain members in the copper in- 
dustry in Arizona. They are the result 
of experience and observation. 

These opinions may not be completely 
shared by all members of the industry. 
That is fully realized and appreciated. 

For many years Arizona has been the 
leading copper producing state of the 
United States, its career as a copper 
state started with the opening of the 
high-grade, direct smelting, replacement 
type ore bodies. Later came the open- 
ing of several large mines on ores of an 
entirely different character. These were 
very large low-grade disseminated de- 
posits, commonly called the porphyries. 
The Arizona porphyries were for the 
most part underground mines as distin- 
guished from open pit operations. To 
bring them into production, large capital 
expenditures were required and difficult 
physical and metallurgical obstacles had 
to be overcome. These mines were re- 
markably successful. They operated for 
many years and, favored by a copper 
price ranging around 14 cents per pound, 
paid for themselves many times over. 
Their continued operation as the grade 
of the ore declined, in one instance to 
well below one per cent of copper, was 
an outstanding achievement in the an- 
nals of mining and metallurgy. 

During this period of general pros- 
perity in the Arizona copper industry, 
an unfortunate situation began to 
develop. This was unscientific and un- 
restrained state taxation of mining pro- 
perty. The industry came to be looked 
upon as an unfailing source of revenue 
—and extravagance in state government 
grew rapidly. 

All will agree that a producing mine 
should pay in taxes the proportion of 
necessary governmental expense that it 
is responsible for. Perhaps it should also 
pay something in addition on the theory 
that it is consuming a natural resource, 
but if it does the additional amount so 
paid in the form of taxes should not be 
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spent but should be impounded and the 
interest on it used to reduce future tax 
rates. 

Had some such procedure been fol- 
lowed in Arizona, its finances would now 
be in better shape, its people happier, 
and the future of its mining industry 
would be more secure. 

The valuations on individual mining 
properties were not based on appraisals 
and it would be too charitable to say 
they were mere guesses. Rather they 
were figures which would without dis- 
turbing the tax rate produce the desired 
amount of revenue. At one time a pro- 
perty employing about 600 men was pay- 
ing state taxes at the rate of about 
$1,000 a day. There was no appeal from 
an assessed valuation by the State Tax 
Commission except the formality of a 
hearing before what was called the State 
Board of Equalization. The State Tax 
Commission then sat as the State Board 
of Equalization. 

The mining industry of the state must 
shoulder much of the responsibility for 
this situation. Whether there was reluc- 
tance to bring valuation data into the 
open where it might be compared with 
market quotations, whether there was 
hope of individual relief through politi- 
cal influence, or whether the reasons are 
elsewhere, the fact remains that much 
of the industry for a long time seemed 
curiously indifferent to the increasing 
burden being placed upon it. 

It was not until 1930 that under a 
revision of the Arizona statutes it be- 
came possible for one of the smaller 
companies, by paying its taxes in full 
under protest, to bring suit for relief. 
This suit was easily won by the mining 
company, and a large refund was or- 
dered. Encouraged by this example, 
many other mining units brought suc- 
cessful suits. The procedure, however, is 
fundamentally unsatisfactory. The state 
spends the taxes paid under protest, and 
when refunds are ordered by the court 
the money must be raised by new 
taxation. 

There has as yet been no real tax 
reform in Arizona and the state as a 
whole is still unwilling to face the fact 
that the well of tax revenue from the 
copper industry is going dry. 

Two other things have happened, both 
of great importance. The first was the 
creation of a large surplus of copper in 
the United States. The existence of a 
surplus of copper is proof that a mistake 
has been made, it is the result of a 
human error. Copper is not a crop de- 
pendent on the weather. The surplus 
came about as the result of an attempt 
to establish and maintain a selling price 
for copper at nearly double the average 
cost of production. It seemed that a 
simple way had suddenly been found to 
make the copper industry highly pros- 
perous. 


If the producers would refuse to sell 
below the established price, the con- 
sumer would have to pay the price, the 
producers would make a great deal of 
money, copper shares would go up and 
might become more attractive than 
bonds. 

What actually happened was this: The 
consumer did have to pay the price for 
a little while. Then he went on a buying 
strike and it was astonishing how little 
he could get along with. Attracted by 
the high price, scrap copper began to 
appear from many sources and in large 
quantity. Shipments of ore from small 
high cost mines long idle began to pour 
into the custom smelters. Soon it became 
necessary to buy copper that would 
otherwise have been offered below the 
established price. Japanese ingots piled 
up in one of our refinery yards. The 
high price of copper opened wide the 
door to copper substitutes: aluminum 
wire for transmission lines, stainless 
steels as a finish for great office build- 
ings instead of brass and bronze. Never- 
theless, the copper mines of North and 
South "America continued to produce at 
high capacity, turning out copper that 
was not being sold and setting up paper 
operating profits on the monthly balance 
sheets. 

More serious than all this, perhaps, 
was that the apparent prosperity of the 
industry resulted in additions to existing 
plant capacity and made easy the financ- 
ing of many new and highly competitive 
units in Canada and Africa. American 
capital had a large part in this financing 
and new mines were brought into pro- 
duction more rapidly and on a larger 
scale than if the industry had been pro- 
ducing one pound of copper, and ne 
more, for each pound sold. 

Finally the price broke and continued 
on down to a record low. The damage 
had already been done, a large surplus 
had been created and much new produc- 
tive capacity had been added to the 
world. A cry for help arose and a tem- 
porary duty of 4 cents per pound was 
procured which was effective in halting 
the importation of foreign copper. As 
yet it has not produced the three or four 
cent differential between domestic and 
export prices that many had hoped for. 

The second important thing that has 
happened is that the world’s annual re- 
quirements for copper can now be pro- 
duced at a lower cost than a couple of 
years ago. There have been opened in 
Northern Rhodesia vast deposits of dis- 
seminated copper ore which are three to 
four times richer than the Arizona por- 
phyry deposits. The metallurgy of this 
African ore is in most cases unusually 
favorable and the deposits possess other 
advantages. Two large Rhodesian mines 
have come into production and their 
ability to make very low cost copper has 
been fully demonstrated. 


The world price of copper must for 
many years be strongly influenced by 
Rhodesian costs. The copper business is 
not a monopoly, either corporate or gov- 
ernmental, and there must be a reason- 
able relation between price and the 
average cost of production. It is obvious 
that some of the high cost mines are no 
longer competitive in the industry. 

Scrap copper is an important factor. 
We know little about the habits of scrap 
or how long it takes the average pound 
to make the round trip, but we do know 
that it is a source of cheap copper. It 
is interesting to speculate on whether 
circulating scrap will some day supply 
a much larger percentage of our con- 
sumption than at present. 

There seems to be a general impres- 
sion that American copper can no longer 
be sold on the foreign market. This is a 
mistaken idea. I wish to cite the case 
of the United Verde Extension Mining 
Company. This company is not the 
lowest cost producer in Arizona. Its ores 
have been high grade but they have been 
expensive to smelt and an expensive 
mining method has been necessary. 

In 1931, with the domestic market 
stagnant, a decision on policy became 
necessary. Should operations be sus- 
pended indefinitely or not, and if not, 
what should be done with the copper? It 
was decided to operate and store the 
unrefined copper at the smelter pending 
the finding of an outlet. This outlet was 
found in Europe. The net result today is 
that the United Verde Extension Min- 
ing Company has been able to continue 
operations and has kept its people em- 
ployed and has sold all of its copper. 
This was made possible by the fact that 
it had made friendly contacts in Europe. 

The foreign market exists and is 
growing. Copper is being mined to 
supply it and some foreign mines are in- 
creasing production. The American pro- 
ducer can share in it if he will compete. 

The 1932 consumption in the United 
States is reported at 336,000 short tons, 
and for the rest of the world 741,000 
short tons. 

I have outlined the background of the 
situation which confronts the copper in- 
dustry of Arizona. Arizona’s annual cop- 
per production in normal years was 
about 360,000 tons, with ten or eleven 
important units operating. In 1932 the 
production was about 85,000 tons. At 
the present time three mines are pro- 
ducing and a fourth unit, feeling secure 
in its competitive place in the industry, 
has adopted the commendable policy of 
making large capital expenditures in 
preparation for future production and 
thereby has kept some 500 men on part 
time employment. 

Looking to the future, 


the surplus 


which looms so large will disappear in 
time. If the industry will look to its 
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Recent Developments Concerning 


International Double Taxation 


e HE primary problem of international 
double taxation is the determination 
of what income or property and how 
much of that income or property of a 
foreign person or enterprise shall be 
taxable by a country because it is right- 
fully deemed within the jurisdiction of 
the country within those borders the 
property exists or the business or activi- 
ties are carried on. The problem chiefly 
affects countries other than the country 
of domicile. Each country has the right 
to and will tax its own citizens as it 
sees fit on part or all of their income, 
no matter where earned or received. For 
instance, in the case of an American 
corporation operating also in England 
and France the important problem of in- 
ternational double taxation arises so far 
as treaties are concerned only with re- 
gard to the respective taxes of England 
and France. The American taxes on that 
corporation are fixed by the American 
Government and are not properly af- 
fected by any treaty with England or 
France. 

The most practical problem for the 
business man is that each nation now 
has its own laws and policies and meth- 
ods for ascertaining how much of the 
income of a foreigner is properly tax- 
able by it. As a consequence, the busi- 
ness man who operates also in foreign 
countries finds that these laws and rules 
are not uniform. He finds that different 
methods and theories are applied to his 
income, and that these are conflicting 
and the result is that he is in effect 
taxed on the same income by two or 
more countries. As for instance: An 
American company with its factory in 
the United States, may pay an income 
tax to Spain on 50 per cent of its total 
net income because its goods are sold in 
Spain to Spaniards, for the reason that 
the Spanish Government may determine 
that 50 per cent represents the relative 
importance of sales to manufacture in 
producing the income of that particular 
concern. Then, it may pay a tax on 
another 50 per cent of its income in 
France, because its principal selling 
office is in France and that fact is con- 
sidered of prime importance under 
French laws; and on a third 50 per cent 
of its income in England, Switzerland, 
or Germany because it may have a large 
inventory of warehoused goods in those 
countries, and finally, it may pay on a 
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fourth 50 per cent in Chile, where its 
mine is located; and of this in addition 
to its taxability in the United States. 

Double taxation may and does arise 
in various forms of taxes. As to income 
taxes it arises in various kinds of in- 
come. Because of the time at my dis- 
posal I shall confine myself exclusively 
to the problem of true business income 
derived by an enterprise carrying on 
portions of its activities in foreign 
countries. 

The history of the movement to rem- 
edy this recognized evil and obstruction 
to international trade and commerce by 
means of international agreement dates 
from about 1920. The movement largely 
centers around two men. The late Dr. 
Thomas S. Adams and Mr. Mitchell B. 
Carroll. Dr. Adams initiated this move- 
ment and was, until his death, recognized 
leader and father of it, and as such was 
respected and followed internationally 
as well as in the United States. No 
words of mine could do justice to the 
value of his contribution to this cause 
of international comity. 

During the last 12 years much prog- 
ress has been made. First, the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce introduced 
the subject by the passage of resolutions 
and the exertion of its influence. As a 
result of this, the League of Nations ap- 
pointed its Fiscal Committee primarily 
for the purpose of developing this sub- 
ject. This committee has been at work 
for a long time. Dr. Adams was its most 
important member. There has been ac- 
complished, first, a general interest in 
the subject, then a study of its specific 
problems, then announcements of prin- 
ciples by the International Chamber and 
the Fiscal Committee, and finally the 
drafting of proposed treaties on various 
phases of the problem. There are al- 
ready in existence some twenty or more 
bi-lateral treaties actually signed and 
in force on this subject at the present 
time. 

In 1931, Mr. Mitchell B. Carroll was 
selected to make and prepare for the 
Fiscal Committee a detailed study of the 
tax laws and practices of some 35 na- 
tions. This related chiefly to the meth- 
ods for the allocation of business income 
between countries, and a collation and 
summary thereof with a view to evolving 
a principle or set of principles upon 
which international agreement could be 
reached. The object was a Plurilateral 
or Multilateral Convention to be entered 
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into by as large a number of countries 
as possible and thus to settle for good, 
and make uniform the general rules 
governing the methods for such alloca- 
tion, and to put it out of the power of 
legislatives or government officials to 
claim more than their proper share of 
income as taxable by them. Mr. Carroll 
spent over a year traveling all over the 
civilized world on this mission, and pre- 
sented his report to the Fiscal Com- 
mittee in the early part of this year. 

In March of this year, a subcommittee 
of the Fiscal Committee visited the 
United States for the purpose of ac- 
quainting itself intimately with the 
views of American business on this sub- 
ject. This subcommittee listened to a 
number of us here with open-minded at- 
tention. It returned to report to the 
Fiscal Committee in Geneva. Then, in 
May, the American Section of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, by 
its Double Taxation Committee, pre- 
pared and adopted a set of definite rec- 
ommendations for adoption by the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at its 
biennial Congress of the International 
Chamber in Vienna in May. Mr. Henry 
B. Fernald, well known to you all, and 
I attended the Congress at Vienna as: 
representatives of the American Sec- 
tion. Mr. Fernald has done a great deal 
of work and contributed very consider- 
ably to the present result, and is so 
credited officially in the report of the 
Fiscal Committee. The International 
Chamber adopted the resolutions drafted 
by the American Section practically ver- 
batim. Next, Mr. Fernald, Mr. E. C. 
Alvord, who has also been active for years 
in this effort, as you no doubt know, and 
I were invited by the Fiscal Committee 
to appear before it at Geneva in June. 
We spent about a week in Geneva and 
made extended oral and written argu- 
ments on certain aspects of the matter. 

On June 26, 1933, the Fiscal Commit- 
tee promulgated a report and a pro- 
posed convention in form adopted to its 
signature by many or all nations. It is 
entitled “Proposed Convention for the 
Allocation of Business Income Between 
States for the Purposes of Taxation.” 
This report has been transmitted by the 
League of Nations to the various govern- 
ments with a recommendation for fa- 
vorable action. The Fiscal Committee 
is composed of men of official character 
at the head of the taxing administra- 
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tions of the principal countries. For in- 
stance, Dr. Herbert Dorn, who headed 
the subcommittee on its visit to the 
United States, was the principal justice 
of the highest tax court in Germany. 
There has been no American member 
since the death of Dr. Adams. All of 
the members of the Fiscal Committee, 
with possibly one exception, are, I be- 
lieve, in hearty accord with the report. 
The report should, therefore, have great 
weight with the respective governments, 
and it justifies considerable hope for 
successful adoption by the principal 
countries. It has the hearty endorse- 
ment of the American Section of the 
International Chamber of Commerce and 
also of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Further than this, in the 
opinion of the members of the Double 
Taxation Committee of the American 
Section, it coincides with our ideas of 
what such a treaty should be to a degree 
beyond our most optimistic expectations. 

Before I give you the specific sub- 
stance of this Proposed Convention or 
Treaty, I must make a brief sketch of 
the practices and methods of allocation 
of such business income which are in ex- 
istence today among the nations. All 
of these had to be reckoned with in ar- 
riving at a common ground. I shall fol- 
low the classification of these methods, 
set forth in the report, because in my 
opinion it is the clearest classification. 
The first and most important method 
to be mentioned is the so-called “sepa- 
rate accounting method.” This briefly, 
is that concerns shall keep proper books 
of account showing items of income and 
expenditures with proper description and 
distribution, and present a true account- 
ing picture separately of the activities 
earried on in the jurisdiction where 
the branch establishment exists. This 
method is recognized in all countries but 
never as the sole factor or method, and 
the weight given to it varies in the dif- 
ferent countries. 

The second method is the so-called 
“Empirical Method.” This method is to 
compare the branch establishment with 
other local enterprises of the same char- 
acter in the country where the branch 
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exists; and with the aid of that compari- 
son fix the net taxable income in that 
country at the amount it would have 
made if it were an independent enter- 
prise of the same character. This method 
is found prominent in the law and prac- 
tice of England and Italy, for instance, 
and to some extent in United States law. 
In England they do it by taking a per- 
centage of the turnover or total sales 
of the branch establishment as the net 
profit and they have elaborate statistics 
for that purpose, showing average per- 
centages of profits to sales of other 
local companies. 

An allied or subordinate example of 
this method is the correction of indi- 
vidual items or prices, by substituting 
figures derived from other similar con- 
cerns, as a step in making necessary 
corrections to the book of account of 
the branch. 

The third method is the _ so-called 
“Fractional Method.” This appears in 
two firms. In Spain, for instance, the 
tax authorities require a showing of the 
entire income pertaining to the business 
of which the branch establishment forms 
a part and then a committee of experts 
estimates what in its opinion is the 
relative importance of the local activity 
in earning the income and thus fixes a 
fraction of that income as taxable in 
Spain. This is, of course, a fairly arbi- 
trary method. A similar though sounder 
method is followed in some Germanic 
countries, as for instance the treaty be- 
tween Austria and ‘Germany provides 
that in the case of manufacture in one 
country and sale in another, the manu- 
facturing establishment earns’ two- 
thirds of the income and the selling 
branch one-third. In other countries, 
notably in Switzerland and in States of 
the United States, like Massachusetts 
and New York, the fraction is arrived at 
by a comparison of property owned, 
sales made, pay rolls, costs or other 
indices of activity within and without 
the state, and that fraction applied to 
the total net income. 

One of these general 
combination of some or 
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exists in all civilized countries and all 
of these theories had to be at least par- 
tially reconciled if an agreement was 
to be reached. The proposed convention 
deals with them in the following manner. 

It deals only with ordinary business 
income, and excludes income from in- 
vestments, rents, royalties, and other 
kinds of income when not part of a bus- 
iness. It deals only with the allocation 
of income, leaving each country to make 
and apply its own tax rates to that por- 
tion of net income properly allocated 
to it. 


It provides that no income is to be 

attributable to a state as taxable therein 
unless there exists in that state a per- 
manent establishment. This term is de- 
fined and roughly speaking it distin- 
guishes between a factory, office, or resi- 
dent agent on the one hand as a per- 
manent establishment, and an independ- 
ent broker, merchant, or contractor, or 
a traveling salesman on the other. 
_ The convention provides that a subsid- 
lary company is not a permanent estab- 
lishment of the parent enterprise, and 
must be taxed on its own footing, sub- 
ject only to the right to restore income 
which has been diverted on its books 
from what it would have been if the 
subsidiary had been an independent en- 
terprise. 

The controlling principle of the con- 
vention is that to a branch establishment 
there shall be attributed the same in- 
come it would have received if it were 
an independent enterprise engaged in 
the same or similar activities under the 
same or similar conditions. The methods 
for arriving at this result are definitely 
set out. First, such income will, if pos- 
sible, be determined on the basis of sep- 
arate accounts pertaining to the branch 
establishment. If the books show such 
an income that is an end of the matter. 
Next, if they do not, they must be cor- 
rected if possible to show such an in- 
come. If this is impossible or if no 
adequate and normal accounts are pro- 
duced, or if the taxpayer agrees, then 
and then only can some other method be 
adopted. The first method which must 
then be adopted is the method of apply- 
ing a percentage of turnover derived 
from a comparison with similar enter- 
prises operating in that country. 

Down to this point the enterprise does 
not have to produce any information 
nor need the tax authorities seek any 
information beyond that which exists in 
the local jurisdiction. There is no occa- 
sion for going into the entire profit or 
losses of the whole enterprise of the 
home office or in other countries. 

When neither of the two methods can 
be used then there may be a determina- 
tion by the fractional method, by apply- 
ing to the total income of the enterprise 
everywhere coefficients or fractions based 
upon gross receipts, assets, number of 
hours worked or other appropriate 
factors. 

The order of this is the important and 
beneficial feature. First, the local 
books. If they fairly represent an in- 
come which an independent would have 
made they must be accepted. If not, 
next, they must be corrected if possible 
by changing items or prices. Next, and 
only if that cannot be done, can the au- 
thorities resort to the percentage of 
turnover by comparison with other con- 
cerns. And finally when and only when 
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ATIONALLY all eyes are focused 

upon the nation’s capital, partic- 
ularly upon the Congress, which is tak- 
ing ranking position. Not even the voice 
of the administration or the activities of 
the NRA detracts. Much was predicted 
for this session and even more is ex- 
pected of it. How its activities are 
viewed depends entirely upon what is 
desired from it. Some have “feared the 
worst”; some have “hoped for the best”; 
while others have sat complacently by 
confident in the belief that the President 
would “handle the situation.” 


Evidence that would seem to justify 
the latter group was the vote on the 
Wheeler amendment to remonetize silver, 
which was defeated by the amazing mar- 
gin of only two votes. Observers are of 
the opinion that the administration’s vic- 
tory in this respect will be short-lived 
and that it will be difficult to defeat the 
amendment when it is brought up after 
April 1 when the various nations have 
ratified the silver agreements. The vote 
in the Senate was 45 to 43, and the House 


is definitely overwhelmingly in favor 
of remonetization. The President, how- 
ERNME ever, may use the authority he believes 
he has under existing law and “do some- 
thing” for silver. He is in favor of “con- 
trolled currency” and prefers discre- 
tionary rather than mandatory powers. 
During the early days of the present 
session much was heard about amend- 
ments to the Securities Act, the regula- 
tion of the Stock Exchange, and the na- 
tionalization of the railroads. It is now 
evident that there will be no immediate 
action on these questions, and there is a 
possibility that nothing will be done 
about them at this session. This is par- 
ticularly true as regards the railways. 
Commissioner Eastman’s report has nul- 
lified immediate action. 


The most important legislation now 
before Congress is the Revenue Bill. The 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
House is scheduled to report the “Rev- 
enue Bill of 1934” at a very early date. 
Much interest is attached to this report 
because of the preliminary report of the 
special subcommittee on the “Prevention 
of Tax Avoidance” and the statement of 
the Treasury in relation to such matters 
as depletion and depreciation. 

Lengthy hearings have been held and 
industry has had an opportunity to voice 
its objections. In arriving at its recom- 
mendations the committee has made a 
number of compromises between the po- 
sition taken in its subcommittee report 
and the statement and position of the 
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Treasury Department. It now appears 
that consolidated returns are to be coun- 
tinued, but with the penalty increased 
from three-quarters of one percent, as 
in the present Act, to 2 percent. This 
burdensome action, if it becomes a law, 
will result in unending administrative 
difficulties in the work of the Treasury 
Department. The penalty is prohibitive 
to the majority of industrial activites 
and must inevitably result in organiza- 
tion changes both costly and difficult to 
the government and the taxpayer. 

The subcommittee recommendation for 
an arbitrary 25 percent reduction in de- 
preciation and depletion deductions for 
the three years 1934, 1935 and 1936 met 
with flat opposition on the part of the 
Treasury Department. In addition to 
the question of the constitutionality of 
such a measure, the Treasury clearly 
stated that: “Deductions for depreciation 
and depletion are fundamentally the 
same in character as deductions for the 
cost of goods sold in the case of a mer- 
chant. Consequently, the Treasury 
doubts the wisdom of the proposal to 
limit such deductions to 75 percent of the 
amount actually sustained, not only be- 
cause of its doubtful constitutionality, 
but because of its inherent unfairness. 
A taxpayer who did not provide for a 
depreciation of assets used in his busi- 
ness could not long remain in business 
and the income tax should be levied on 
the assumption that he will provide for 
such depreciation.” 

The mining industries will await with 
pointed interest the treatment in the Bill 
of Dividends Out of Pre-March 1, 1913 
Earnings; Foreign Tax Credits; Sale of 
Mines or Oil and Gas Wells; and Capital 
Gains and Losses. 

The 30-hour week bills are still in the 
legislative picture as witness the intro- 
duction of H.R. 7202—Connery (Massa- 
chusetts) to provide a 30-hour week for 
industry, referred to Committee on 
Labor; H.R. 6561—Celler (New York) 
to establish a 30-hour work week in all 
branches of the United States Govern- 
ment service, referred to the Committee 
on Civil Service; H.R. 7430—Crosser 
(Ohio) to establish a 6-hour day for 
employees of carriers engaged in inter- 
state and foreign commerce and for 
other purposes, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
It also must be remembered that the 
Black Bill—S. 158, which was passed by 
the Senate at the first session of the 
present Congress and made the subject 
of hearings in the Labor Committee of 
the House, is on the House calendar. 
The attitude of the American Federation 
of Labor and of the Department of 
Labor of the United States government 
with reference to the 6-hour day is clear- 
ly before the country and, although the 
National Recovery Administration in its 
work with the managements of indus- 
tries has set forth in the various codes 
the working hours per week which will 
do the least violence toward industrial 
recovery, there remains always the pos- 
sibility of action on the bills indicated 
above. 

It should be remembered that Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins has advocated 
steadily the adoption of the 30-hour week 
and has included it as a major tenet 
of her 10-point program for labor under 
her administration. The labor organiza- 
tions generally have adopted an active 
program in favor of this legislation, 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, recently in- 
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cluding it as “Item No. 2” in his organi- 
zation’s legislative program. Observers 
in Washington insist that there is ample 
reason to believe that the NRA will in- 
sist upon a 32-hour week in all codes 
that are to come before it shortly for 
revision. 

Congressional Intelligence, one of the 
dependable Washington observers and 
“trenders,” recently said: 

“Probably the most persistently an- 
noying problem in the industrial recovery 
program, and one which requires the 
greatest delicacy and ingenuity in its 
handling, is the conflict between the so- 
called “independent” and the large pro- 
ducer. In the petroleum industry this 
problem is paramount. The whole issue 
of price-fixing is knitted into it. Sena- 
tors Borah and Reynolds have joined in 
espousing the independents’ opposition 
to the pool and marketing agreements 
on the grounds that competition in the 
industry would be ended, with the majcr 
companies enjoying a monopoly, and the 
public interest at stake. The fight will 
certainly be taken to Congress. 

“The same problem besets the copper 
industry, delaying agreement on an NRA 
code for more than four months. It 
held up the formulation of the anthracite 
code. It has manifested itself in the 
difficulties impeding stabilization of the 
lumber industry. And it is now rapidly 
coming to a focus in transportation co- 
ordination. 

The issue is so complicated and so 
wrought with social significance that it 
is impossible at this time to forecast 
a solution or even show any specific 
trend in policy. The Administration, 
frankly, is in a dilemma. It is desirous 
of bringing about industrial accord as 
rapidly as possible but it realizes that 
any arrangements giving one group an 
advantage over another will work to the 
detriment of the consumer and jeopar- 
dize the very economic benefits intended, 
to say nothing of public indignation. 
Progressive members of Congress will 
stir the country to the side of the inde- 
pendents. The Administration will be 
socially minded but aware of the stern 
realities of the situation. It would seem 
that definite determination must await 
more definite public opinion. 

“Only two major natural resources re- 
main to be codified—copper and anthra- 
cite coal. With copper, the negotiations 
continue “near final agreement.” The 
age-old problem of small vs. large pro- 
ducers (custom smelters vs. primary pro- 
ducers) is involved. The question of 
restriction of output, disposal of custom 
smelter production and determination of 
minimum price are still to be settled. 
The price question is especially difficult 
with copper in view of the disparity of 
production costs. A low minimum would 
wipe out the high cost producers. A 
high minimum would give the low cost 
producers big inventory advantages. 

“The difficulties involving the anthra- 
cite code are of a far different char- 
acter, involving the demands of A. F. of 
L. and insurgent miners’ unions. Both 
groups want a 30-hour week, which 
would be more than sufficient as far as 
production is concerned but hardly pos- 
sible if it is to mean correspondingly 
higher labor costs. The industry simply 
can’t afford it and if it tried to the 
loss of business to competitive fuels 
would probably put the miner in a worse 
position than he is now. It is probable 
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that employment will be spread and 
wages slightly improved. 

“Beneath the cross-currents preventing 
harmony in industries already codified 
and some which are still struggling to 
reach agreement on codes, there is a 
distinctly better outlook for natural re- 
sources. The removal of uncertainty 
from future monetary policies is in part 
responsible but perhaps an even more 
influential factor is the basic improve- 
ment in business as shown by the upward 
trend of steel mill operations. Certainly, 
the developments in Washington these 
days are of a stimulating nature and, 
from the viewpoint of one in a position 
to observe at first hand, they will con- 
tinue to be so for some time. With the 
worst of the money problems out of the 
way, the apprehension over the budget 
largely dissipated, and measures being 
taken to loosen credit, the Administra- 
tion can now turn to the more tangible 
business of increasing industrial volume.” 

Washington’s mad pursuit continues. 
Trains daily disgorge huge numbers of 
human beings who fill the streets with 
unprecedented activity. Hotels are over- 
flowing. The headquarters of the NRA 
are daily besieged. The Halls of Con- 
gress echo and re-echo with the footsteps 
of the great, the near-great, and “the 
public.” U.S.A. en masse has descended 
upon Washington. The very air is vo- 
ciferous with the laments, the entreaties, 
the protests, the oratory of a bewildered 
populace. Meanwhile, the administration 
is sunk deep in its problems of meeting 
the demands of its constituents. NRA is 
facing revision of many major codes; 
the President has ordered an investiga- 
tion into alleged graft and political cor- 
ruption in the Civil Works Authority; 
Mr. Lewis, Director of the Budget, will 
seek five hundred million dollars for gen- 
eral relief purposes; the investigation of 
the air mail contracts is being continued; 
labor is demanding such little things as 
the establishment of a national unem- 
ployment insurance system; old age pen- 
sions; and industry, according to its 
various strata, is trying to get its house 
in order or looking for some loop-hole 
that will give it an out. Washington 
in the year 1934 is bewildering, ... the 
meeting place for every section of our 
industrial life . . . the National Cross- 
Roads. 

The following is a summary of bills 
introduced during the month: 

Currency: 

To establish the Federal monetary au- 
thority, and to control the currency of 
the United States. H. R. 7216—Stea- 
gall; referred to Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

To regulate the value of money in ac- 
cordance with Article I of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, to reestab- 
lish the gold standard, to provide for 
its maintenance and stabilization, and 
for other purposes. H.R. 7218—Golds- 
borough; referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

To protect banking and commerce 
against short sales of securities issued 
by corporations engaged therein. S. 
2370—Capper; referred to Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

To provide for the calling in of gold 
now held by Federal Reserve Banks. S. 
2310—Mr. Connally; referred to Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

To provide a bimetallic system of cur- 
rency. S. 2063—H. R. 6154, 6178, 6191. 
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Power Distribution 
for Anthracite Coal Mines 


By C. H. MATHEWS* 


RELIABLE and flexible power dis- 

tribution system is necessary at any 
anthracite coal mine for economical min- 
ing, transportation, and preparation of 
coal. As mine workings advance, trans- 
portation facilities must be extended, and 
as greater areas are opened, more water 
is encountered. Electric power require- 
ments continue to increase rather than 
decrease, even though production may be 
somewhat curtailed as the workings be- 
come mined out. The abandonment of one 
mining area usually compels increased 
efforts at other places, so the use of elec- 
trie power continues with the age of the 
property. 

Electric power is usually distributed at 
high voltage to distant operations, where 
a lower voltage is needed to operate com- 
mercial voltage machines. This necessi- 
tates the installation of transformers 
near the load centers for economical dis- 
tribution of power. At or near the trans- 
former station suitable switch gear seg- 
regates the load for mine fans, coal prep- 
aration, and outside and inside equip- 
ment. The substation switchboard must 
be arranged for future extensions, and 
the transformers must be so located that 
additional banks can be installed without 
undue expense. 

Adjacent to the substation building 
and properly located for connections to 
the outgoing transmission lines a distri- 
bution structure should be installed. This 
structure will permit connections of any 
feeder panel circuit breaker to any dis- 
tribution line which is very convenient 
when rearranging circuits to meet chang- 
ing conditions. 

Distribution of 2,300 volts is econom- 
ical, reliable, and safe and permits trans- 
mission distance impossible at lower volt- 
ages. Adequate grounds must be provided 
on the protecting armor or power cables; 
also the frames of motors and control 
must be grounded. 

Direct current trolley and feeder lines 
must have sectionalizing switches at all 
taps off the main power lines, and track 
bonds require close attention to eliminate 


* Electrica] engineer, Susquehanna Collieries Co. 


Pennsylvania Colliery Substation 


excessive power loss and motor failures. 
Tracks are grounded through negative 
feeder lines from the surface, but no 
ground should exist between the tracks 
and air and water lines inside the mines. 

An interesting power distribution sys- 
tem has been in service for several years 
at No. 2 Shaft, Williamstown Colliery, of 
the Susquehanna Collieries Co. Power 
is transmitted at 22 k.v. over a double 
circuit steel tower line from the Short 
Mountain Power Plant. Incidentally at 
this plant powdered anthracite is burned 
in suspension under the boilers which 
supply steam for pumping at Short 
Mountain and for the turbines which 
generate electric power for the entire 
division. 

At No. 2 Shaft three banks of trans- 
formers are installed, each bank consist- 
ing of three 833 k.v.a., 22,000-2,300 volt 
outdoor transformers. A_ steel switch 
structure at each bank mounts a three 
pole remote controlled disconnecting 
switch and horn type fuses for overload 
protection. Additional disconnecting 
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Lykens Power Plant 


switches mounted on steel poles are ar- 
ranged for switching any or all banks 
of transformers to either or both of the 
22 k.v. lines. 

The switchboard in the substation 
consists of three incoming panels 
equipped with remote control oil circuit 
breakers and necessary accessories, one 
for each transformer bank. Reverse 
power relays clear any transformer bank 
in case of trouble. Bus type current 
transformers are connected to trip off 
all transformers in case of trouble on 
the station bus, and for operating the 
totalizing meters. Oil circuit breakers 
are tripped by 12 volts direct current 
supplied by a battery which is kept 
charged by a small rectifier. 

In this station two 3,300 cu. ft. air 
compressors and two 300 k.w. motor- 
generators are in operation. Control for 
these motors is assembled as a part of 
the substation switchboard. Outgoing 
2,300-volt feeder lines handle fans, 
hoists, and pumps, consisting of nearly 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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Haulage and Hoisting at the Mines 
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N A MINING operation the haulage 

of material underground and _ the 
hoisting of this material from under- 
ground to the surface is a major opera- 
tion. The success of the whole mining 
venture may be dependent on the effi- 
ciency of these two operations. The cost 
of the two operations is a considerable 
portion of the total underground cost. 
Inasmuch as the two operations are 
closely related, they should be consid- 
ered as a whole rather than separately 
if the best results are to be obtained. 

For efficient haulage there should be 
easy and sufficient loading capacity. The 
tracks and rolling equipment should be 
maintained in good condition. This in- 
sures prompt and steady movement of 
the loads to the place of discharge. The 
place of discharge should have sufficient 
storage capacity that if hoisting were 
delayed for a reasonable time that haul- 
age could be continued, or if haulage 
were delayed there would be a supply of 
ore such that hoisting could continue. 
At the discharge end of the hoisting 
there should be storage so that a reason- 
able delay in the flow of the ore away 
from the hoisting facilities would not 
stop hoisting. Major disturbances any- 
where along the line interrupt the se- 
quence of the haulage and hoisting oper- 
ations, and the time and tonnage so lost 
can never be regained except at the 
expense of overtime. The record at 
Inspiration for large tonnages hoisted 
and hauled at excellent costs have been 
made on account of close attention to 
all details and to sufficient storage at 
all terminals. 

Both compressed air haulage and trol- 
ley electric haulage are used under- 
ground, with the air haulage being dis- 
carded for electric haulage as rapidly 
as possible. At the time of bringing the 
mines of the Inspiration Consolidated 


* Chief mining engineer. 
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into production there were new and 
drastic labor laws in effect in the State 
of Arizona, and it was believed that 
compressed air haulage would be safer 
than trolley electric haulage under the 
conditions of intensive operation that 
were planned and that were necessary 


for the heavy production. Time has 
proven that compressed air haulage, 
under Inspiration conditions, did not 


have all the safety characteristics antici- 
pated. Nor was it as economical as 
anticipated. 

Haulage track is laid with 40 and 60 
pounds to the yard rail to a gauge of 


30 in. Frogs are of solid manganese 
steel. Ties are 6 by 8 in. by 5 ft. 
2 in., sawed Oregon fir. Angle bars 


are used for rail joints. Ties are pro- 
tected with tie plates and all curves 
have rail braces. A few metal ties have 
been used on curves. Track is weil 
ballasted and aligned, on heavy, fast 
traffic sections crushed rock from the 
surface has been used for ballast. Curves 
are of 60 ft. radius as a minimum. 
Grade 0.4 percent in favor of the loaded 
trains. 

In a congested traffic area switches 
are thrown electrically from a central 
location. The operator here is in touch 
with all train movements. Automatic 
and manual control block signals are 
used for traffic protection. Numerous 
telephone connections are available for 
use by train men, by the central oper- 
ator and at the dumping locations. 

On account of the train tonnage and 
the number of train movements per 
shift neither storage battery nor storage 
battery-trolley locomotives were eco- 
nomically practical. Loaded trains 
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have a gross tonnage of from 175 tons 
to lesser amounts. The maximum num- 
ber of cars used in a train is 25. Trolley 
locomotives equipped with a gathering 
reel have made it possible to operate 
the electric locomotives in heavy drifts. 
In drifts where the timbering is crush- 
ing a naked trolley wire would be dan- 
gerous. 

Six shafts and three tunnels serve the 
mines of the Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper Company. Three shafts furnish 
the ore hoisting facilities for the mines. 
The other shafts and tunnels are used 
either for ventilation or the movement 
of men and supplies. 

At the Main Inspiration Shafts there 
are two shafts 102 ft. center to center. 
Both shafts are identical in size, 19 ft. 
1 in. in the clear length by 5 ft. 6 in. 
in the clear width. Each shaft has 
three compartments each 5 ft. 11 in. 
by 5 ft. 6 in. Dividers are 8 in. 
Both shafts are reinforced concrete 
from top to bottom. There are skip 
loading stations in the Main Fast, 
Inspiration, shaft, at 508 ft. and 
743 ft. from the collar. This shaft is 
802 ft. deep and is the three compart- 
ments for the full depth. Storage for 
car dumping is provided at each station. 
The Main West shaft is three compart- 
ments for 584 ft. and then is one com- 
partment for an additional 126 ft. 
Numerous connections have been driven 
between the two shafts. This West shaft 
has skip loading facilities at the 508-ft. 
depth. 

Each shaft has two skip hoisting com- 
partments. The third compartment in 
the Main West shaft is equipped with 
a double decked Otis elevator. The third 
compartment in the Main East shaft 
carries the ladderway, the air and water 
pipes, electric conduits and the counter- 
balance for the elevator. The _ skips 
operated in these shafts have a capacity 
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Main Shaft, Inspiration Consolidated Copper Co. 


of 14 tons but the load is usually kept 
at 12.5 tons. Hoisting speed is 750 ft. 
per minute. All hoisting is done in 
balance. Movement of the skips can be 
controlled by an operator on the stand 
in the hoist house or automatic, starting 
and stopping, control can be used or 
the movement of the skips can be con- 
trolled by the operator on the skip load- 
ing floor. Capacity of the shafts varies 
with the control. With the automatic 
control the capacity is 75 skips per hour 
in the two shafts. With the control on 
the skip loading floor the capacity is 
increased to 105 skips per hour or 1,312 
tens. All hoists are electrically operated. 

The other ore hoisting shaft is the 
Main Live Oak shaft. This is a rein- 
forced concrete shaft 1,403 ft. deep. 
This shaft is of four compartments. 
Two skip ways, one cage way and one 
compartment for the ladderway, pipes, 
conduits and cage counterweight. The 
skip compartments are the same size as 
the skip compartments at the Main In- 
spiration Shafts. Skips are of the same 
size and interchangeable from shaft to 
shaft. It is usual, however, that skips 
taken from one shaft to be repaired are 
returned to the shaft from which they 
were taken. In this Main Live Oak 
shaft there are four loading stations. 
Storage for car dumping is provided at 
each station. Hoisting speed for the 
skips is 1,500 ft. per minute though 
if it is necessary this speed can be in- 
creased to 2,200 ft. per minute. Con- 
trol is the same as at the Main Inspira- 
tion Shafts. 

At both the Main Inspiration shafts 
and at the Main Live Oak shafts storage 
is provided at the skip dump locations 
so that minor interruptions in the flow 
of the ore away from the shafts will 
not curtail hoisting operations. During 
the 18 years since production started at 
the Inspiration there has never been a 
complete interruption of hoisting and 
haulage due to operation failures. The 


record day’s tonnage produced through 
the three shafts was 25,728 tons and the 
record month’s tonnage is 692,251. Such 
tonnages even more particularly require 
close coordination of production, haulage, 
hoisting and the disposal of the hoisted 
product. 

The air locomotives in use are of the 
cross compound type, weight 10 tons on 
the four drivers. Air is compressed to 
1,000 pounds by either or both of two 
4-stage compressors which have a capac- 
ity of 1,125 cu. ft. of free air per 
minute. The locomotives have a capac- 
ity of 105 cu. ft. of air in the main 
reservoir. Charging pressure is 850 
pounds. The air enters the high pres- 
sure cylinder at 250 pounds and exhausts 
into the low pressure cylinder at 125 
pounds. The electric motors in use 
weigh eight tons and have two HM839- 
250 volt motors. Each motor is geared 
to one pair of driving wheels. Each 
locomotive has two trolley poles so that 
a trailing pole can be used at all times. 
Heavy protection is provided at each 
end of the locomotive for the motorman 
and the motor helper. 

Cars for underground haulage are of 
two types but of approximately the 
same cubic feet capacity, 100 cu. ft. 
or 5 tons. One type is just a box 
mounted on four wheels and is dumped 
in a five-car tipple. All cars are of solid 
steel construction. The other type is an 
A bottom side dumping car. The orig- 
inal bearings under the cars were of the 
half brass type. The first roller bear- 
ings were of the Hyatt type. Both of 
these types of bearings are being re- 
placed with Timken bearings as rapidly 
as major repairs on the cars are required. 

Dumping equipment for the box type 
cars is a five-car tipple, electrically 
operated, that revolves through 360 de- 
grees. Each station at the Inspiration 
Main Shafts, on the sixth level, is 
equipped with a tipple. Both tipples are 
operated from a central location by one 
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man. With two tipples continuity of at 
least partial production is assured. All 
other dumping locations are served by 
the side dumping cars. Storage is pro- 
vided at all dumping locations. The 
amount of storage capacity varies from 
1,500 to 600 tons being dependent on 
the production hauled to the dumping 
location. 


Copper Industry of Ari- 
zona—Present and 


Future 
(Continued from page 14) 


foreign trade and will sell some of its 
production to the world at large at 
world prices, the surplus will be reduced 
more rapidly. 

The new economic set-up of the indus- 
try is a much more permanent thing 
than surplus, but there are too many 
copper mines and that the poorest ones 
can no longer compete is a fact that 
must be faced. If the industry will for- 
get about price fixing and will sell 
copper in the foreign market, if it will 
reconcile and adjust itself to a low sell- 
ing price, and if it will produce only as 
it can sell, then we believe there will be 
maximum consumption of copper and a 
sound industry. 

Under these conditions, the outlook 
for Arizona is not hopeless. Consider- 
ably more than half of the old copper 
industry should survive and carry on. 
Some shrinkage is inevitable and the 
population of the state and the cost and 
scale of state government must be ad- 
justed to the new situation. Revival of 
the industry must be helped and not 
hindered, and a fair and intelligent tax 
law must be written. 

If the industry is willing to pay for its 
mistakes, the situation is clarified. If it 
is asking Uncle Sam to pay for them, it 
is more obscure. 
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A Complete 
Panel Mining With 


HE Barnes Coal Company have de- 

veloped at their No. 15 Mine at 

Binder, Pa., a system of multiple unit 

O n V e y O r os conveyor mining. At this operation all 
the work in a panel—from driving the 

entries to recovering the room and chain 

pillars—is done with conveyors. The 

mine cars are loaded on the main haul- 

ageway at the intersection of the pane! 

headings and no mine cars are used in 

By RICHARD TODHUNTER* the panel workings. _ 

The seam has 38 in. of clean coal 
of high quality in the middle bench. 
Above this there are from 10 to 14 in. 
of boney coal and underneath the 
middle bench there are 18 to 18+ in. 
of bottom coal. Because of the high qual- 
ity of the middle section it is desirable 
to confine the working to this part of 
the seam, leaving the top boney coal in 
place and taking the bottom coal only 
where heighth is necessary. In order to 
mine a greater percentage of the out- 
put from the 38-in. section, conveyors 
were adopted as being more economical 
than mine cars—both for the actual 
loading operation and because they 
would reduce the amount of bottom lift- 
ing required. 

Conveyors were first installed in Oc- 
tober, 1931, and by the end of January, 
1932, a pair of entries had advanced 
1,650 ft. This developed the system 
of complete conveyor mining as shown 
in Figure 1. This consists of a panel 
700 ft. wide by 1,600 ft. long, with 
a pair of headings driven lengthwise 
through the center and rooms 300 ft. 
long worked to the right and left. The 
entries are driven to the panel limit be- 
fore any rooms are started and the en- 
tire block is worked retreating. A belt 
conveyor, 26 in. wide, is installed in 
one of these entries and conveys the 
coal from the room conveyors to the 


* General manager, Barnes Coal Co., Barnes- 
horo, Pa. 


Above—Main Belt 
Conveyor, 1,400 ft. long 


Right—Chain Conveyor 
at Room Face 
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Barnes- 


mine car haulway on the main heading. 
This belt conveyor is 1,400 ft. long 
and is built in 200-ft. sections so as 
to be shortened as the panel retreats. 
At the mine car loading point the side 
track is arranged so that 30 empties 
can be placed at one time by the main 
line locomotive. This trip is moved 
past the loading point by a rope hoist. 

Four rooms are worked at one time— 
two to the right and two to the left. 
The rooms are turned on 75-ft. cen- 
ters—driving the rooms 45 ft. wide 
with a 30-ft. pillar between. Room 
cross cuts are made every 90 ft. The 
entry for the main belt conveyor is 
12 ft. wide and the air course or back 
heading is 18 ft. wide. The top boney 
coal, 10 to 14 in. thick, is taken on 
the conveyor haulway and in the room 
necks but in all other workings of the 
panel only the 38-in. section of the 
seam is mined. This confines the brush- 
ing to one 1J,600-ft. entry, in a panel 
700 ft. wide. 

Each room has a face conveyor of 
the drag-chain type. The room con- 
veyors are of the chain type and dis- 
charge on to the main haulage belt 
which extends down the panel to the 
main headings. The main and room con- 
veyors are reversible to carry material 
and supplies to the face. All of the 
conveyors were furnished by the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company. 

The face conveyors are driven by a 
5-hp. motor, the room conveyors by a 
10-hp. motor and the main belt conveyor 
by a 25-hp. motor. The motors were 
furnished by the v-aanamea Company, 
and are 250 v. 


The line Poche for distributing 
power to the various units was furnished 
by the Ohio Brass Company. The main 
cables are lengthened by inserting quick 
break cable connectors at 300-foot units. 


Ohio Brass Gas Proof Fused Junction 
Boxes Used.to Connect Main Cables With 
Those Going to Conveyors 
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Figure 2 


The main three conductor cables leading 
to the room conveyors connect with the 
three main cables through a movable 
junction box. The face ends of the main 
cables are provided with Ohio Brass 
strain insulators. All conveyors can be 
stopped by a switch at a main haulage- 
way at the end of the belt conveyor 
where the mine cars are loaded. Each 
room and face conveyor has its own con- 
trol switch where it may be started or 


Main Belt Loading Mine Car 


stopped independently of the others. 
Bell signals and a telephone provides 
communication from the faces to the 
mine car loading point. 

At the present time there is one com- 
plete unit in operation as shown on the 
sketch in Figure 1. This so far has 
mined 80,000 tons and its operation has 
been highly satisfactory to the manage- 
ment. Two additional main belts each 
1,400 ft. long have been ordered and 
the development for two additional 
panels will be started as soon as this 
equipment is delivered. 

The panel entries are driven from the 
main heading 1,600 ft. to the barrier 
limit with conveyors arranged as shown 
in Figure 2. The belt conveyor extends 
to within 200 ft. of the face and is 
extended in 200-ft. units as the head- 
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CONVEYOR MINING SYSTEM 
Barnes Coa/ Company 


Room Conveyor Loading on Main Pelt 


ings advance. A series of chain con- 
veyors arranged as shown in Figure 2, 
are used for the actual entry driving. 
Each entry has a crew of two men who 
do all the work of cutting, drilling, tim- 
bering and loading. The haulage entry 
is driven 12 ft. wide with 10 to 14 in. 
of the top boney coal taken for 
height. The back entry of air course is 
driven 18 ft. wide in the 38-in. section 
of the seam. The crew of four men 
for both entries will clean up an average 
of three cuts 6 ft. deep in each head- 
ing per shift. Both places are worked 
double shift. At this rate a panel entry 
has been driven a distance of 1,650 ft. 
in 72 working days. 

A crew of three men is used in each 
room. Rooms are driven 45 ft. wide 
with a 30-ft. pillar between. This 
pillar is recovered as soon as the room 
is driven up as shown in Figure 1. The 
three men do all the work from cutting 
to loading at the face and their present 
average is 65 tons from each room in an 
eight-hour shift. An average of 18 days 
double shifting is required to drive a 
room a distance of 300 ft. and recover 
the pillar. Chain pillars are recovered 
by the room crew as soon as the room 
pillar is mined out down to the entry. 
The coal recovery is approximately 98 
percent. 
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Milling Methods at the Lead-Zince 


Concentrator of the International 


Smelting Co.: 


HE concentrator is operated as a 

unit of the International Smelting 
Co. and is located about 40 miles south- 
west of Salt Lake City, at Tooele, Utah. 
The Tooele Valley Railroad, operating 
between the plant and Warner, Utah, a 
distance of 6.5 miles, makes connection 
with both the Union Pacific and Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroads. It operates as 
a custom lead-zinc mill, treating approx- 
imately 1,150 tons per day entirely by 
flotation methods. The resulting lead 
and iron concentrates are smelted locally, 
and the zine concentrates are shipped to 
the Anaconda Copper Co. plants at Ana- 
conda and ‘Great Falls, Mont. In gen- 
eral, the concentrator consists of a frame 
building housing the coarse crushing, 
fine grinding, flotation, concentrate 
thickeners, and filter equipment. Fresh 
water is piped a distance of 3 miles from 
mountain springs to a 412,000-gallon 
capacity concrete storage tank. 


Electric power is supplied by the Utah 
Power and Light Co. at 44,000 volts and 
transformed to 440, 220, and 110 volts 
for use in the concentrator. Steam 
power is generated at the centralized 
smelter power house and distributed to 
the concentrator at 100 pounds’ pressure. 

The major sources of ore supply have 
been from the Park City and Bingham, 
Utah, mining districts. Lesser but im- 
portant amounts have been received 
from the Tintic, Frisco, and Ophir, Utah, 
districts and the adjacent States of Colo- 
rado, Idaho, and Nevada. Materials from 
the above sources include crude sulphide 
ores and gravity-mill table middlings 
and slimes. 

It is evident that ores shipped from 
so many different mining districts would 
vary in general characteristics and metal 
contents. A typical analysis of a mix- 
ture of crude ores and gravity-mill prod- 
ucts follows: 


PERCENT 


By W. J. McKENNA?{ 


varies from the fine-grained steel galena 
to the coarse crystalline variety, the lat- 
ter often showing slight surface oxida- 
tion. Daily determinations of oxide lead 
in the mill feed shows an average of 
0.10 percent. The precious metals gen- 
erally follow the copper minerals and 
galena, although gold is associated with 
the pyrite to a large extent in most of 
the ores. Zinc occurs mostly as a true 
sphalerite, which has a light resin color. 
The predominating gangue is hard 
quartzite, although several ores contain 
soft tale-like gangue which causes con- 
siderable difficulty in the settlement of 
tailing. 

Average moisture content of ore re- 
ceipts is 4.5 percent. Mixing the dry 
and sticky ores tends to eliminate most 
of the difficulties experienced in handling 
them. 

Before presenting the historical facts 
of the concentrator operations, it might 
be of interest to discuss briefly the prob- 
lems which confronted the lead-smelting 
industry of this territory from 1918 
until the introduction of selective flota- 
tion methods. The oxidized silver ores 
contained excess quantities of silica and 
the zinc content of the lead-silver sul- 
phide ores was increasing. The elimina- 
tion of silica and zinc in lead blast fur- 
nace operations required fluxing with 
iron, but it was difficult to obtain suit- 
able iron ores for this purpose. A care- 
ful survey of the situation by the geo- 
logical department in conjunction with 
the flotation testing laboratory staff re- 
vealed that a selective flotation process 
would accomplish: (1) The elimination 
of silica from the lead-silver sulphide 
ores; (2) the removal of zinc from many 
ores into a separate concentrate, thus 
bringing a revenue rather than a pen- 
alty to the shipper; (3) the production 
of an iron concentrate from the pyrite 
content of the sulphide ores; and (4) the 


| OUNCES PER TON 
Lead | Copper Zine Iron Gold | Silver 
8.62 0.42 11.23 9.75 0.137 7.10 


Owing to the several different ores 
received, only more or less general de- 
scriptions can be given of their mineral 
contents. 


The copper content, while low, is pres- 
ent chiefly as chalcopyrite and tetra- 
hedrite, with minor amounts of covellite 
and bornite. The lead mineral, galena, 


* Reprinted from U. S. 
mation Circular 6758. 


3ureau of Mines Infor- 


+ One of the consulting engineers, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, and concentrator superintendent, Inter- 
national Smelting Co. 
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mining of lower grade ore deposits here- 
tofore considered unprofitable. 


With these possibilities in mind, the 
company pioneered in the establishment 
of a central custom mill in 1924, pur- 
chasing lead-zinc ores on schedules based 
upon the actual recoveries made and 
grades of concentrates produced. At 
this time the company was operating a 
1,000-ton-capacity copper flotation con- 
centrator treating the ore from the Utah 
Delaware mine in two 500-ton-capacity 
sections. In order to treat approxi- 
mately 500 tons of lead-zine iron ores 
per day it was necessary to use the fine- 
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grinding unit of one 500-ton section and 
to rearrange the entire Callow equip- 
ment into a suitable flow sheet for the 
operation of three different circuits; 
namely, lead, zinc, and iron. Installa- 
tion ot additional concentrate thickening 
and filter equipment was also necessary. 

The capacity of the concentrator was 
increased 500 tons per day early in 1925. 
Minerals Separation Sub-Aeration ma- 
chines were selected for the flotation 
equipment of this addition. The present 
flow sheet of the mill uses both Callow 
and Minerals Separation in each section 
rather than entire sections of each type. 


Figures 2 and 3 present flow sheets of 
fine grinding and flotation of section 1, 
respectively. The treatment in section 2 
is similar to that of section 1, except that 
two 14-cell, 18-in. Minerals Separation 
machines are used in the zinc rougher 
circuit in place of the 4-cell M.S. con- 
ditioner and four 8-pan Callow cells as 
shown in figure 3. 


Custom ores are crushed and sampled 
at the smelter sampling mill. The final 
product, which is discharged from a 
Symons cone crusher set at a %-in. 
opening, is conveyed to one of 10 storage 
bins having a total capacity of 2,250 
tons. 


Mixtures are made of the various ores 
according to the amenability of the indi- 
vidual ores to the general reagent com- 
bination as applied to the basic ore being 
treated at that time, predetermined by 
batch laboratory tests or previous treat- 
ment at the concentrator. The ores en- 
tering the mixture are fed from the 
storage bins onto a long conveyor belt 
extending the entire length of the bins 
and discharged into 50-ton-capacity, 
bottom-dump railroad cars, which are 
later dumped into a receiving pocket at 
the concentrator. From the receiving 
pocket the ore is conveyed and elevated 
to either section 1 or 2 ball mill feed 
bins, thereby by-passing the concen- 
trator crushing equipment. 


Gravity-mill products received from 
other mills are first pipe-sampled and 
then introduced into the regular mill 
feed, by loading small amounts on the 
mixture cars by a locomotive crane. 


Company account ores shipped from 
Bingham over the aerial tramway are 
dumped and crushed at the concentrator. 
Every fifth bucket, however, is sent to 
the smelter sampling mill for weighing 
and sampling. 


Apron feeders deliver the ore from 
the coarse-ore bins at the concentrator 
to a 30-in. inclined conveyor at the rate 
of 125 tons per hour. The conveyor is 
direct driven by a 25-hp. motor and 
discharges onto a_ stationary grizzly 
having 2-in. spaces. The grizzly over- 
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size passes to a No. 6 Telsmith gyratory 
crusher with the discharge set at ap- 
proximately 2 in. The average life of 
the manganese-steel mantle and con- 
caves, when handling 575 tons of ore per 
day, is 2% years. 

The grizzly undersize and crusher 
product are conveyed to a 30-in. ele- 
vator equipped with a double row of 
14 x manganese-steel buckets, 
which discharges over two 4 x 6-ft. 
Mitchell Hum-mer screens having 1%4-in. 
holes. 

The screen undersize goes to the ball- 
mill feed bins and the oversize goes to 
a set of 54 x 20-in. Traylor heavy-duty 
rolls. The rolls shells are made of 
forged steel and show a consumption of 
0.024 pound per ton of ore crushed. The 
rolls are operated at a speed of 95 r.p.m. 
and are belt driven from a line shaft 
which also drives the crusher. A 150-hp. 
motor is used for operating the crusher 
and rolls. 

Referring to figure 2, the fine grinding 
equipment of each 500-ton section is 
identical and is of the two-stage type. 
Each section has a 650-ton-capacity fine- 
ore bin from which feed is drawn by 
means of ratchet-driven belt feeders dis- 
charging onto a 16-in. conveyor belt. 
The ore is carried by this belt over a 
Merrick weightometer to the double- 
scoop feeder of an 8 x 6-ft. Allis- 
Chalmers grate-discharge ball mill, 
which operates in closed circuit with a 
6x 18 1/3 ft. Dorr duplex classifier and 
constitutes the primary grinding circuit. 
The overflow from the primary classifier 
is equally divided between two secondary 
6 x 21 2/3-ft. Dorr duplex classifiers, each 
operating in closed circuit with a 5 x 
12-ft. Worthington ball mill. The over- 
flow from the secondary classifiers com- 
prises the flotation feed. 

The primary mills are operated at a 
speed of 18.7 r.p.m. and are driven by 
200-hp. induction motors, connected by 
means of Link-Belt drives. Cast-iron 
balls, 3-in. diameter, are used and are 
manufactured at the foundry of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co. at Anaconda, 
Mont. Ball loads amount to 27,000 
pounds. Feed end and shell liners are 
made of manganese steel, and the grate 
sections are made of tool steel. Pulp 
density in the primary mills is main- 
tained between 72 and 75 percent of 
solids. 

The secondary mills operate at a speed 
of 27.2 r.p.m. and are driven by 100-hp. 
induction motors, as well as through 
Link-Belt silent-chain drives. Balls used 
are 2-in. cast iron, also manufactured 
at Anaconda, Mont. Ball loads carried 
are 14,000 pounds per mill. Feed end 
and shell liners are made of hard white 
iron. Pulp density in the secondary 
mills is maintained between 68 and 70 
percent of solids. 

The following tabulation shows liner 
and ball consumptions, in pounds per 
ton of primary mill feed, for the primary 
and secondary mills: 


Liners and grates Balls 
Primary mills, pounds......... 0.30 2.30 


Secondary mills, -20 1.14 


Sereen of grinding-circuit 
products are given in table 1. It — 
be noted that the figures given in table 1 
represent a period in which extra fine 
grinding was practiced. More typical 
examples of screen sizes of classifier 
overflow and flotation tailing are pre- 
sented in table 2. 


-SCREEN ANALYSES OF GRINDING-CIRCUIT PRODUCTS 


Ww EIGHT, P ERCEN’ r 


Primary Secondary Secondary Secondary 

classifier classifier ball mill classifier 

overflow sands discharge | overflow 
12.7 14.4 1.5 eee 
20.4 33.4 8.7 3.9 
15.7 28.3 22.6 12.6 
51.2 23.9 67.2 83.5 


2.—TYPICAL SCREEN ANALYSES 


WEIGHT, PERCENT 


Flotation 
tailing 


TABLE 1. 

Scree Primary Primary Primary 
size, ball mill classifier ball mill 
mesh feet sands _ discharge 

48 5.3 61.0 30.2 
100 6.0 23.7 19.7 
200 1.8 7.6 13.9 
200 4.9 7 36.2 
TABLE 
Secondary 
Sere e, classifier 
mesh overflow 
6 1.0 
100 5.6 
150 7.4 
200 11.6 
00 74.4 


The 6 x 18 1/3-ft. primary classifiers 
have a slope of 342 in. per foot and 
operate at a rate of 26 strokes per min- 
ute. The 6 x 21 2/3-ft. secondary classi- 
fiers slope 2% in. per foot, and their 
rakes operate at a speed of 22 strokes 
per minute. The secondary classifier 
overflow pulp, which is flotation feed, 
is maintained between 22 and 24 percent 
of solids. 


[Overs] 
| No. 6 Telsmith crusher 17 


| Mitchell screens 


Oversize | Undersize 


| Fine-ore bins 


Figure 1.—Flow sheet of crushing plant. 
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Figure 2—Flow Sheet of Grinding Plant 
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Flotation 


Referring to figure 3, the secondary 
classifier overflow pulp from each grind- 
ing section is conveyed by launder di- 
rectly to flotation. Present practice fol- 
lows the use of two 14-cell 18-in. Min- 
erals Separation Sub-Aeration machines 
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for the lead circuit roughers of each 
section. The zinc rougher circuit of 
section 1, as previously described, con- 
sists of four 8-pan Callow cells, while 
the zine rougher circuit of section 2 em- 
ploys two 14-cell 18-in. Minerals Sepa- 
ration Sub-A. machines. Callow cells 
are used in the iron rougher circuits of 
both sections, and also for cleaning all 
lead, zinc, and iron rougher concentrates 
produced in either section. 

_ The line shaft of each M.S. machine 
is driven by a 40-hp., silent chain drive 
at a speed of 380 r.p.m. The spindle 
shafts are driven at a speed of 331.3 
r.p.m. from the line shaft through bevel 
gears. The peripheral speed of impellers 
is 1,560 ft. per minute. 

Impellers are 18 in. in diameter, 
full double-disk type, and are made of 
hard white iron. Their average life is 
5» to 7 months, depending upon whether 
in lead- or zince-circuit service. 

Callow cell pans are the standard 
3 x 3-ft. type equipped with 3-ply 18- 
ounce canvas blankets. Average life of 
cell blankets is 90 days. 

Rougher lead concentrate is removed 
from the first four to six cells of the 
M.S. machines and cleaned in a 3-pan 
Callow cell. The cleaner tailing, to- 
gether with the froth from the remain- 
ing cells of the M.S. rougher machines, 
is returned by bucket elevator to the 
head of the lead circuit. Tailing pulp 
from the lead circuit is pumped to a 
30-ft. Dorr thickener, from which the 
underflow is conveyed by gravity to the 
head of the zinc- rougher circuit: The 
Dorr thickener functions as a pulp con- 
ditioner, giving the pulp a longer time 
of contact with flotation reagents, and 
also as a regulator of the density of the 
feed to the zine circuit. 

Steam is introduced into the lead- 
circuit tailing pulp before it enters the 
zinc- -rougher cells. The temperature of 
the pulp in the zine circuit is maintained 
at about 30°C. 

In section 1 a conditioner is provided 
between the Dorr thickener and the Cal- 
lew zine circuit. The conditioner is a 
4-cell, standard M. S. machine, with 
24-in. cruciform agitators driven by 
25-hp. motor through Tex-ropes. The 
flow sheet of section 2, which employs 
M. S. Sub-A. machines in the zine circuit, 
contains no conditioner between the Dorr 
thickener and the zine circuit. 

The froths from the first three pans of 
each Callow zine rougher are combined 
and double-cleaned in 6-pan Callow cells. 
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The froths from the first four to six 
cells of each of the section 2 zinc 
rougher machines are combined and 


double-cleaned in two 3-pan Callow cells. 

Middling and cleaner tailing from the 
zinc circuits of each section join the 
tailing from the rougher lead circuits of 
their respective sections and are pumped 
to the 30-ft. Dorr thickeners previously 
mentioned. 

Tailing from the zinc-rougher circuit 
of each section comprises the feed to the 
iron circuit. In section 1, rougher-iron 
concentrates are taken from the first 
four pans of each of two parallel 12-pan 
Callow cells. The rougher concentrate is 
cleaned in a 6-pan Callow cell. Rougher- 
iron concentrates in section 2 are taken 
from the first three pans of each of two 
parallel 8-pan Callow cells and cleaned 
in a 6-pan cell. Middling and cleaner 
tailing are returned to the head of the 
iron circuit of each section. Tailing 
from the iron circuits of each section is 
thickened and sent to the tailing disposal 
pond. 

Soda ash is used in amounts of from 
0.1 to 2.0 pounds per ton of ore as a 
conditioning reagent. It is added to the 
primary ball mill and to the lead-circuit 
tailing. 

Sodium cyanide is fed to the primary 
ball mill as a 20 percent solution, in 
amounts of from 0.2 to 0.3 pound per 
ton of ore. 

Zinc sulphate is fed to the primary 
ball mill as a 15 percent solution in 
amounts varying from 0.6 to 1.3 pounds 
per ton of ore. 

Sodium aerofloat is fed dry 
primary ball mill in amounts 
pound or less per ton of ore. 

Potassium ethyl xanthate is fed as a 
15 percent solution to the heads of the 
lead and zinc circuits in amounts of 0.03 
to 0.04 pound per ton of ore and to the 
head of the iron circuit in amounts of 
0.15 to 0.30 pound per ton of ore. 

Aerofloat No. 15 is used at an average 
rate of 0.15 pound per ton of ore as a 
collector and frother in the zine circuits. 

Copper sulphate is added dry, in fine 
crystalline form, to the lead tailing 
ahead of the zinc circuit at the rate of 
1.25 to 1.50 pounds per ton. 

Potassium amy] xanthate is fed to the 
iron circuit as a 15 percent solution. 

All flotation reagents which are fed 
in aqueous solution are distributed from 
disk-and-cup feeders, there being a sepa- 
rate feeder for each point of addition. 
Aerofiloat is fed from either disk-and-cup 
or Geary feeders. Dry reagents, such 
as copper sulphate, soda ash, and sodium, 
aerofioat are fed from belt-and-hopper 
feeders. 

Three No. 6% Roots blowers, two of 
which are operated at a time, furnish 
air for the Callow and Minerals Separa- 
tion Sub-Aeration flotation equipment 
and the Oliver filters. 

These blowers each have a capacity of 
5,200 cu. ft. of air per minute at 4% 
pounds’ pressure. The air is distributed 
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Figure 3—Flow Sheet of Flotation and 
Dewatering of Section 1 


to the Callow cells and Oliver filters at 
a pressure of 44% pounds per square inch 
and to the M.S. machines at 16 ounces 
per square inch. Average volumes of 
air used are 7 cu. ft. per minute per 
square foot of Callow cell pan area and 
20 cu. ft. per minute per cell for the 
M.S. machines. 

The blowers are located in the grind- 
ing division of the concentrator and are 
all connected to a main header pipe from 
which air is distributed to the flotation 
and filtering divisions. Each blower is 
belt driven by a Lenix drive at a speed 
of 225 r.p.m. by a 150-hp. induction 
motor. 

Average analyses of heads and prod- 
ucts of flotation operations and average 
recoveries are given in table 3. Metal- 
lurgical data for February, 1931, are 
presented in table 4. 

The equipment for concentrate thick- 
ening includes three 30 x 10-ft. and one 
40 x 10-ft. Dorr thickeners. One of the 
30 x 10-ft. thickeners handles lead con- 
centrates from both sections, another of 
the same size is used for the iron con- 
centrate, and the 40 x 10-ft. thickener 
is used for the zine concentrates of both 
sections. A spare 30 x 10-ft. thickener 
is available for emergency use or for 
the separate thickening of any product 
from either section if desired. 

The pulp density of the concentrate 
pulps entering their respective thicken- 
ers is approximately 20 percent of solids. 
Thickened pulps containing 50 to 60 per- 
cent of solids are elevated to Oliver 


TABLE 3.—AVERAGE “ANALYSES OF FLOTATION PRODUCTS 


drum-type filters. The thickener over- 
flows are combined and form an impor- 
tant portion of the return circuit water. 

The filtering equipment consists of 
four 12 x 10-ft. and one 12 x 12-ft. 
Oliver drum-type filters. It is seldom 
necessary to use more than one of these 
filters for each concentrate. However, 
the two extra filters permit the filtering 
of special concentrates and eliminate lost 
time in operation when repairs are 
necessary. 

It is customary to thicken and filter a 
portion of the iron concentrate with the 
lead concentrate, the amount depending 
upon that desired for sintering and flux- 
ing operations at the smelter. 

The moisture content of the filtered 
concentrates follows: 


Per reent moisture 


Zine concentrate 


5.3 to 10.0 
Lead-iron concentrate ......... 6.5 to 9.5 


The variation in moisture content is 
due to the character of the gangue in 
the ore treated. The filters are operated 
at a speed of one revolution in 10 min- 
utes and have an average capacity of 
800 pounds per square foot per 24 hours. 

A vacuum of 21 in. of mercury is 
maintained by two 22 x 8-in. Ingersoll- 
Rand type ER-1 vacuum pumps. Air for 
blowing is furnished by the flotation 
blowers at 4% pounds’ pressure per 
square inch. 

Filter covers are of Palma twill canvas 

cloth and have an average life of 75 
days. 
The filter cake is discharged directly 
into railroad cars. Filtrate water is 
reclaimed and used in the return circuit 
water. 

The final tailings from both sections, 
amounting to about 50 percent of the 
weight of ore treated, are conveyed by 
launder to a 100-ft. diameter Dorr 
thickener and thickened from 15 to 50 
percent of solids. The overflow water, 
amounting to approximately 350 gallons 
per minute, is added to the return water 
circuit. The thickened tailing pulps are 
elevated by a 4-in. Wilfley pump to a 
launder and flow by gravity to impound- 
ing ponds located about 1% miles below 
the concentrator. No attempt is made 
to reclaim any water from these ponds. 

During each shift samples are taken 
of heads, lead concentrate, zinc concen- 
trate, iron concentrate, and tailing of 
each section with standard automatic 
samplers. These samples are assayed 
daily for the purpose of metallurgical 
control and guidance. 

The consumption of fresh water for 
metallurgical purposes amounts to ap- 
proximately 115 gallons per minute, or 
is at a rate of 144 gallons per minute 
with a feed rate of 1 ton of ore per 
minute. This amount corresponds closely 
to the loss of water in the thickened 


(Concluded on page 50) 


AN AL Y SE Ss 
Pe ERCENT OUNCES PER 
Weight, Insol- 
percent Lead Copper Zine Iron uble Gold Silver 
100.00 8.62 0.42 11.23 9.75 0.137 7.10 
Lead concentrate .... 12.60 64.02 2.00 7.67 3.83 3.33 539 44.65 
Zine concentrate ............. 16.41 1.19 65 58.44 3.28 2.50 .116 3.67 
Iron concentrate ............. 15.74 80 .18 2.71 41.50 5.37 .188 2.85 
55.25 Al 05 44 037 76 
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MILL RECOVERIES 


RECOVERY OR DISTRIBUTION, PERCENT 
Lead Copper Zine Tron Gold Silver 
100.00 100.0 100. 00 100. 00 
93.62 60.8 8.61 4.96 49.71 79.26 
2.26 25.8 85.44 5.52 13.86 8.49 
1.47 6.7 3.80 67.00 21.64 6.31 
2.65 6.7 2.15 22.52 14.79 
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Relation Between Power Costs 


UCH has been written on the sub- 
ject of mine power. It is difficult 
and confusing to present an actual case 
of power distribution or assume a hypo- 
thetical one because of so many variables, 
both in mine power problems and mining 
conditions. Unless the article contains 
a discussion of specific variables and con- 
ditions that might be applicable to the 
reader’s problems, it is of little value and 
interest to him. 
I present for the reader’s consideration 
a graphic chart of a group of mines 
geared for even higher production, show- 
ing tons mined and power cost per ton 
over a period of years from 1926 to 1933, 
inclusive (please note that the power 
cost is based on a flat rate per k.w.h.), 
thus eliminating our old enemies, demand 
and power factor penalties, and getting 
a true picture of power in kilowatt hours. 
It is the writer’s hope that in the study 
of this chart, which I think is character- 
istic of a lot of coal mines, together with 
the following discussion and ramifica- 
tions, there will be some points of inter- 
est and help to the reader. 


Perhaps one of the most misleading 
conceptions is that power cost per ton 
will invariably fluctuate with the ton- 
nage. While this is generally true, the 
point of difference is that it does not 
fluctuate in proportion to the tonnage. 
Too often, when one finds the power cost 
up and out of line, he habitually takes a 
glance at the tonnage and immediately 
reaches the conclusion that therein lies 
the cause. This is rarely, if ever wholly 
true. There are any number of things to 
happen that will cause a noticeable in- 
crease in power cost per ton. I wish to 
call your particular attention to the cost 
per ton of coal mined in the early fall 
and winter months as shown on chart. 
Select two months of approximately 
equal tonnage, one in the dry season and 
one in the wet season; the increased 
power cost will average over one cent 
per ton. 

When the tonnage is seasonal, careful 
planning of substation locations with 
variable capacities is necessary in order 
to keep power cost in line. Wherever it 
is possible, it is advantageous to inter- 
connect mines and substations with large 
capacity copper. I can think of no in- 
vestment that pays larger dividends than 
mine copper. When the demand for power 
is great, copper pays its way in saving 
line loss as well as in armature and field 
coils. When the demand drops off, substa- 
tion units can be closed down and still 
maintain proper voltage at the face, with 
the result that these no load losses can 
be credited to copper. 

The advantage of interconnecting 
mines and substations is gained by a 
greater diversity factor and permits 
pumps and small equipment to be oper- 


* Chief electrician. Clinchfield Coal Corporation. 


and Tonnage Mined 


By W. E. WOLFE* 


ated from a central substation on idle 
days and Sundays. 

I realize when I advocate inter-con- 
necting mines and substations in order 
to control no load losses and maintain 
efficient loads on the units, the wrath of 
many mine superintendents will fall upon 
the electricians who attempt it. They 
naturally expect frequent interruptions, 
reversed polarity and that they cannot 
obtain satisfactory parallel operation. 
When two motor-generator sets are close 
enough together to cause one or the 
other to motor under an ordinary load, 
they are close enough to be in the same 
station. Space does not allow me to dis- 
cuss parallel operation. I can do no bet- 
ter than say if you are having any 
trouble, I refer you to the splendid 
article by M. S. Hancock in the Novem- 
ber 1933 issue of The Electric Journal. 
Contrary to the editor’s comments on this 
subject in the same issue, I still believe 
the engineers and manufacturers have 
something more to find out about the 
peculiarities of d.c. generators operating 
in parallel. 


You will note from the chart when the 
tonnage dropped off in 1927 and 1928, 
power cost went up five cents per ton. 
In the latter part of 1929, a program was 
started to increase copper, electric weld 
bonding, rearrange substation units for 
proper paralleling and metering em- 
ployes’ houses, in fact a general power- 
saving program. As the result, in 1930 
we have an unusual picture. The tonnage 
dropped off 50,000 tons and the power 
cost dropped .025 per ton. The point I 
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wish to bring out is that a carefully 
planned program of power economy, if 
systematically carried out, will reflect 
favorably upon the monthly cost sheet. 
About all that can be said of 1932, is 
that you are fortunate to be able to con- 
tinue the chart in 1933; however, the 
fatality in 1932 chart is indicative of the 
culmination of a multitude of industrial 
evils committed in the years prior to 
the final reckoning. 

Proper voltage maintained at the work- 
ing face is prerequisite, the primary 
purpose of the whole scheme of power 
distribution is to accomplish this one 
thing. In as much as the mine track 
carries a large portion of the return 
current, it is a subject of great impor- 
ance to the electrical department. As a 
matter of fact the track is a part of the 
electric circuits in the mines. Low resis- 
tance bonding of each track joint is es- 
sential. This is especially true of main 
line tracks. The joints can be quickly 
and accurately checked with a duplex 
milli-volt meter. A 45-pound rail joint 
properly bonded, should have a resistance 
of about 4 ft. of solid rail. Without a 
reliable instrument and systematic check- 
ing on the return circuit, one may expect 
a costly voltage drop at the working face. 


It might be interesting to know that 
for the past three years the kilowatt 
hours on this chart were read twice 
daily, 6:00 a. m. and 6:00 p. m. which 
separates the mine load from the dead 
load. With this information, the chief 
electrician can very closely determine the 
no load losses, pumping load, light load, 
etc., showing him the way to excessive 
power consumers. Sub-metering will then 
accurately determine whether or not he 
can reduce this consumption. 


We have a fairly good picture of power 
consumption in the mines, and I am 
sure it would be interesting to know 
something of our findings concerning the 
power used in employes’ houses before 
and after metering the houses. Before 
installing meters in the houses, several 
meters were installed on the feeder lines 
of various groups of houses. One group 
of 18 houses used an average of 119 
k.w.h. per house per month, another 
group of 15 averaged 56 k.w.h. per house, 
another group of 26 averaged 104 k.w.h. 
per house. A check on the above 59 
houses showed an average of 97 k.w.h. 
per house. At this operation there were 
386 houses not metered. Two years later, 
after meters were installed, a check 
showed an average consumption of 19 
k.w.h. per house, a saving of 78 k.w.h. 
per house or 29,108 k.w.h. per month. 
Meters were conspicuously located for 
two reasons: To facilitate reading and 
to remind the tenant of its purpose. It 
is hard to estimate the psychological 
effect that meters have upon the person- 
nel of an organization and the influence 
they exert in the saving of power. 
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Still Need for a Protec- 
| tive Tariff 
(Continued from page 11) 


one and three-quarters millions of those 
blankets. 

Of course, the American blanket man- 
ufacturers were up in arms and tried 
to have the case tested by the Treasury 
Department, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment decided they were within the law. 

We had another condition something 
like it on linseed oil. It had a duty of 
three and three-quarters cents a pound. 
The second paragraph below that in the 
chemical schedule provided that mix- 
tures of oils, mineral oil, vegetable oil, 
or animal oil, containing no essential oil 
and no alcoholic content, should be ad- 
mitted at an ad valorem duty of 25 per 
cent, which of course was less than half 
the duty on linseed oil at three and 
three-quarters cents. That ran along for 
two years and then suddenly there ap- 
peared off New York and Boston and 
Baltimore and Jacksonville, tankers 
loaded with what was presumed to be 
linseed oil, but on the invoice it was 
described as 95 per cent linseed oil and 
5 per cent soy bean oil, making a mix- 
ture of two vegetable oils, and the par- 
agraph on oil mixture was applicable 
because they contained no essential oil 
and no alcohol and they brought them in 
on the 25 per cent ad valorem rate and 
cut the specific rate to about one and 
a half cent a pound by using the 25 ver 
cent ad valorem. Of course, we cured 
that in the next bill, but it caused a 
great loss in revenue at the time. 


Every attempt is made all through the 
existence of a tariff law to do what they 
do in taxation, to endeavor by legal 
avoidance rather than by illegal evasion 
to beat the Government. I have been 
sitting on the committee since last June, 
up to the middle of July and from the 
16th of October, trying to see if we 
can’t so correct the language by the aid 
of experts and what little gray matter 
some of the congressmen have left, to 
close up some of these holes of escape 
through which we have been losing 
millions of dollars of revenue during the 
last few years. 

It is a most difficult thing because 
opposed to us are the keenest brains of 
the country in the legal profession who 
invent one new method as soon as we 
close the old one. That is the position 
that we are in. We are wondering how 
long what we have done now will last 
before some new method will be de- 
signed. I presume what saves their 
conscience is that they are doing it by 
legal avoidance rather than by illegal 
evasion. 

It turned out in the Morgan and 
Mitchell hearings that they had been 
doing nothing but what they were per- 
mitted to do under the law, which was 
true. What we are trying to do is to 
remove those opportunities for so-called 
legal avoidance. 

In the last tax bill that we wrote, 
the last revenue bill that we worked on, 
in which we cured some of these condi- 
tions in the 1932 act, we provided that 
these losses should not be taken next 
year or another year or when it was 
a convenient year for the man who had 
made the losses to take them, but that 
they should be taken in the year in 
which they occurred. We did many 
other things, and strange to say in this 
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1932 revenue act, we provided four dis- 
tinctive tariff items. Two of them con- 
cerned the mining industry; certainly 
coal and copper interest the mining in- 
dustry. I imagine that they are rep- 
resented here. That tax on copper 
which took the place of something that 
had been neglected for a number of 
years, was equivalent to a tariff on cop- 
per, and is so defined in the law, and 
what perhaps is most unusual is to find 
under the title of manufacturers’ excise 
taxes this tax on copper, but which, as 
I say, met with my approval because it 
was a tariff, and a tariff that was seem- 
ingly very necessary because of condi- 
tions in the copper-producing sections of 
the United States. There is no doubt 
as to its being a tariff because it states, 
“The tax on the articles described in 
this paragraph shall apply only with 
respect to the importation of such 
articles.” 

That phrase is used in connection with 
crude petroleum, the tax on the article 
and all its derivatives shall only apply 
with respect to the importation of such 
articles, and the same thing applies to 
copper, the same thing applies to lum- 
ber; there is a limitation on the coal 
paragraph, which says this: “The tax 
on the articles described in this para- 
graph shall apply only with respect to 
the importation of such articles and 
shall not be imposed upon any such 
article if during the preceding calendar 
year the exports of the articles described 
in this paragraph from the United 
States to the country from which such 
article is imported have been greater 
in quantity than the imports into the 
United States from such country of 
the articles described in this _ para- 
graph.” So that, of course, has a very 
decided limitation, different from any- 
thing that has ever been put even in a 
tariff bill or a tax bill. But it was 
interesting to see that, in the stress 
and necessity that developed, the Con- 
gress went far enough to put four dis- 
tinct tariff items into a revenue bill. 

Along that line let me say to you 
that we had to fight that year for the 
manufacturers’ excise tax. In my esti- 
mation, that is the only way we will be 
able eventually to balance our budget 
and keep it balanced in the country, 
with a low rate, not over 2 percent 
would be necessary, manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax with a licensing system which 
prevents pyramiding as against the 
regular retail sales tax. 

I intend to offer it at this session of 
Congress to take the place of the long 
list of nuisance taxes that are here. 
What did we do after we discarded the 
manufacturers’ excise tax? We sent up 
amendments to the Speaker’s desk and 
had them acted upon and we put in 
about 19 of the individual industries of 
this country and put them on a sales 
tax under the title of the manufactur- 


ers’ excise tax. Here they are: Tires 
and inner tubes, toilet preparations, 
furs, jewelry, automobiles, radio and 


receiving sets, mechanical refrigerators, 
all sporting goods, firearms, shells and 
cartridges, cameras, matches, candy, 
chewing gum, soft drinks, gasoline, elec- 
tric energy, and so on ad infinitum. We 
just picked out about 18 industries in 
the country and said, “We are going 
to put a sales tax on you.” That policy 
is eminently unfair, as I think any mem- 
ber of this organization will admit, and 
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I hope to see the time that we will 
come to our senses as regards the equity 
of a general manufacturers’ excise tax. 

The argument used in opposition to 
it is this: I asked one man about it, | 
felt he was a well-balanced man and 
thought things through carefully, and 
he said: “It is too good a tax, Crow- 
ther. You will be getting rid of all our 
other taxes and raising the percentage 
year by year.” 

I don’t think that is so. Some people 
argue that we are trying to do it by 
getting rid of income taxes and helping 
the wealthy. That is not true. The 
thought is that our income tax is an 
integral part, one of the foundation 
corner stones of our taxing system at 
this time, and I don’t think that the 
manufacturers’ excise tax or any other 
tax could displace it or would displace it. 

You don’t have to be a very deep 
student of economics to thoroughly 
understand that if you want a sound 
tax system for the country you have 
got to have a broad base and you have 
got to cover it all over with small units 
as near alike as you can, as close to- 
gether as you can, productive steadily 
over a period of years instead of dis- 
placing 10 of those and putting 1 sky- 
scraper there that for the present mo- 
ment is productive of revenue but next 
year may not bring anything, it may 
drop down to two stories on that side. 
That is the policy that ought to be fol- 
lowed out. It is indicative in the re- 
turns, as we have gone on through this 
period of depression, that we have built 
these skyscrapers with the hope of great 
revenue and in the time when revenue 
is most needed those things have failed 
us. In a sense, the manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax is only a spending tax, it is a 
spending tax really. If you don’t spend 
very much you don’t pay very much. 
The man who spends the most pays the 
most in taxes on a sales tax of that 
character. 

There are thousands of things in con- 
nection with this that are interesting 
enough to talk on for the next two or 
three hours. I know your time is lim- 
ited. I am glad to have had this oppor- 
tunity to address you, and I hope that 
the developments under the New Deal 
will bring us no radical departure from 
sound governmental policies. I voted 
for this National Reconstruction Act, 
I voted for many of the acts as a Re- 
publican, with the idea that it was time 
for everybody to put their shoulder to 
the wheel regardless of politics or parti- 
sanship, and try to help the country out 
of the ditch of depression. Now I don’t 
know whose fault it was that we got in, 
I am not going to let my party assume 
the whole of it by any means. It is 
our duty to put our shoulders to the 
wheel, as I say, every one of us. That 
is what we did in the last Congress and 
that is what we intend to do now. 

So in spite of the talk of bilateral 
treaties, in spite of the talk of interna- 
tional relations, in spite of the talk of 
trading tariffs which cannot be consum- 
mated under the present treaties that 
we have containing the most favored 
nation clause—in spite of these prevail- 
ing conditions I am going to continue to 
be a protectionist, not only for the min- 
ing industry of the country but every- 
thing North, East, South, and West 
that is visibly affected and whose con- 
ditions may improve under the policy. 


ROOF CONTROL 


By RAYMOND E. SALVATI* 


LAYOUT of mine projections is 
A first given to lead up to a better 

understanding as to the method 
of pillaring that this discussion will 
outline. 

The average thickness of the coal is 
50 inches. There are seven headings on 
the mains, and from there the main head- 
ings are divided into flat entries, of which 
six are driven. Off the flat entries, butt 
entries are driven, of which there are 
four; and off these butt entries the rooms 
are driven. All of the main, flat, and 
butt entries are on 60-foot centers, and 
these headings are driven from 16 to 18 
feet wide. On the butt entries the rooms 
are driven on 62-foot centers and the 
lengths of butt entries are 1,888 feet 
which will give 25 rooms, by leaving a 
barrier of 200 feet between the first room 
and the last heading on the flat entry 
and a barrier of 200 feet between the 
twenty-fifth room and the first heading 
on the parallel flat entry. The rooms are 
driven 300 feet long. A 60-foot pillar is 
left between the butt-off of these rooms 
and the first entry of the next butt. On 
all the odd number of rooms, the first 
breakthrough is driven 50 feet and the 
next two on 80-foot centers, and the last 
breakthrough, which is the butt-off, on 
90-foot centers; whereas in the even num- 
ber of rooms, 90 feet is the center of the 
first breakthrough, the next two being 
80 feet, and the butt-off 50-foot centers. 
This is done so as to stagger all break- 
throughs, and in event of difficult roof 
conditions being encountered there will 
not be such wide areas. On the butt 
entries 45’s are driven all the way across 
the four entries every 310 feet; these 45’s 
are driven because of haulage. 

The question of ventilation should be 
discussed next before going into the 
question of pillaring and the mines can 
not be called extremely gaseous mines 
but mines that generate on an average 
of 1,000,000 cubic feet every 24 hours. 
Gas is given off in solid coal, and we do 
have a small seam that is about 75 tu 
100 feet above the regular coal bed that 
after a pillar fall has been secured a 
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great quantity of gas comes from this 
seam. In this connection we must have 
a good quantity of air that sweeps all 
of our working places along the face of 
the falls to be sure no gas has accumu- 
lated after a fall is secured. Due to the 
generation of this gas all of our haulage 
is on intake. On the main entries, as 
outlined above, we have seven entries, of 
which the three inner entries are the 
intake and the two on either side of 
these are the returns. On the flat entries, 
of which there are six, the two inner 
entries are the intakes and the outer 
two the returns. On both the main and 
flat entries the haulage is on the inner 
entries, which, of course, is the intake. 
This assures us of the safety of always 
having our gathering and haulage loco- 
motives on fresh air. Every third butt 
entry a heading is driven through from 
the butt heading to the air course on the 
flat entry above. These are called 
“bleeders.” We have our fresh intake 
air sweeping at two or three places along 
the entire pillar line, and this air then 
goes over the falls and through the 
“bleeders.” This assures us that any gas 
accumulation is taken from the falls into 
the air course and from there to the out- 
side. There are times, when a fresh fall 
is secured, that this gas runs up as high 
as 2 to 2% percent at the end of the 
falls. The air from the flat entry above 
dilutes this down to below 1 percent. A 
“regulator” is always placed in these 
“bleeders” so as to regulate the amount 
of air necessary. At certain times, in 
order to be assured that no accumulation 
of gas is on the falls, the gob line is 
flushed by opening these regulators and 
letting the entire split of air, or as much 
as possible, come over the falls. The 
reason the “bleeders” are driven every 
third butt entry is to be sure that if 
falls are so large and air will not pull 
through the first “bleeder,” the second 
“bleeder” will take care of the situation, 
and so on through the third and fourth. 

All of the butt entries are driven the 
length of the last room, which is the 
twenty-fifth, before any rooms are driven 
whatever, with the exception of 1, 2, 12, 
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and 13 rooms, and they are driven 
through from one butt entry to the next. 
This is done so as to cut down the dis- 
tance that our gathering motors have to 
travel in going to and from the working 
places. This also gives the best possible 
haulage system and the maximum ton- 
nage. 

Before the pillar line is then started, 
the five last rooms of the butt entry are 
driven up and started back before any 
of the other rooms are started. As the 
pillar in the first room is started back 
and just as soon as a 45-degree line is 
reached, the next room is started, and 
soon. The rooms below this are so timed 
that when they reach the butt-off the 
pillars are ready to be drawn back. This 
means that the same track that is used 
in the first workings is also used in pull- 
ing pillars back. By being able to use 
this system it saves laying of track as 
well as cleaning up any falls, and the 
pillars are in good shape ready to come 
back, in comparison to where they are 
driven up and rooms left to stand. By 
driving 1, 2, 12, and 13 rooms it enables 
the motormen to go from one butt to the 
next along the entire pillar line with 
minimum loss of time. By driving the 
rooms and withdrawing the pillars at the 
same time it gives the following security: 


Ist. In case of “squeeze” or “ride” 
we have the solid coal for breaker line 
and can save much acreage due to this. 

2nd. In mining the solid and pillar 
coal simultaneously, we have the eco- 
nomic saving in labor on track and 
cleaning up falls. 

3rd. Maximum tonnage from pillar 
sections. 

In connection with the track, 60-pound 
steel is used on main haulage, 40-pound 
on flat entries, and 24-pound on butts and 
rooms; 5 by 7 ties are used with the 
60-pound steel, 4 by 6 ties on the 40- 
pound, and 3 by 6 ties with the 25-pound, 
with the exception of bridle bars being 
used in rooms. 

There is anywhere from 350 to 1,100 
feet of cover, which consists of a sandy 
shale and sandstone, and the bottom is 
a hard slate, which is very fortunate, as 
there is very seldom any “heaving.” 
Especially is this true when the regular 
falls are secured and the pillars are kept 
on the 45-degree line. The roof material 
does not have a tendency to bend before 
breaking, like shale. If the greater per- 
centage of coal is recovered in pillar ex- 
traction the roof breaks and the weight is 
relieved on the coal. Pockets are driven 
16 feet wide with a 10-foot wing being 
left so as to protect the miner. Rooms 
being driven on 62-foot centers and an 
average of 18 feet wide, gives us an 
average pillar of 44 by 62 feet. This 
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gives us about 30 to 35 percent of coal 
in the first workings, leaving 65 to 70 
percent of coal for pillar extraction. 
About seven cuts are necessary to cut 
through the coal in the pillars. After 
the first three cuts, the machine cuts 
through to the gob in this 10-foot wing 
so as to give good ventilation. I might 
add here that this 10-foot wing is only 
left when a fall has not been secured. 
After a fall has been secured and it falls 
close to the pillar, the pocket is “open- 
ended” and the miner places two rows of 
timbers to take the place of the 10-foot 
wing. This is for the miner’s protec- 
tion. 


In this 44 by 62 foot pillar, two or 
three pockets are usually driven, depend- 
ing upon how the fall follows the pillar. 
When the pillar is down to within 18 or 
20 feet and it is too small for another 
pocket, the track is placed in the break- 
through and the upper end at the pillar 
is taken off. This is done to insure safety 
to the miner. When the 10-foot wing is 
not left, two lines of timbers, on 4-foot 
centers, staggered, are carried along the 
right of pocket between gob line and 
the miner. I might mention here that 
the company is very fortunate in having 
our overburden so good, as it makes the 
top good in the first workings and it is 
easily broken in the pillar extraction; 
and by having a roof condition of this 
kind it gives a maximum amount of re- 
covery. 

When the pillar line has crossed the 
entire 25 rooms, there are 25 working 
places. In addition to the 25 working 
places along the pillar line there are 
from 10 to 12 rooms being driven. This 
gives us as many working places as the 
motorman can handle; in fact, three 
working places on the pillars are given 
to two men. By doing this a good pillar 
line is maintained, as well as giving the 
loaders the advantage of loading the 
maximum tonnage. I certainly believe, 
regardless of economies, that if a mine 
is started and planned to remove pillars, 
the greatest percentage of recovery must 
be obtained. If this is not done 
“squeezes” or “rides” are going to follow 
and this in turn means loss of coal, and 
in many cases ruination to the mines. 
In some few instances where economy of 
coal recovery can not be obtained other 
methods of mining are reverted to which 
will give a fair percentage of recovery 
in removing the coal. 

Nothing less than 6-inch timbers are 
used in all of the timbering on the pillar 
line, and cap pieces 3 by 6 inches 15 
inches long, these being placed parallel 
with the breaker line. This gives good 
control over the roof, and if a fall does 
not come, by use of a post puller you 
can not only reclaim a great amount of 
the timbers but secure a fall in prac- 
tically every incident. Two lines of 
breaker timbers are set on 4-foot cen- 
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ters, and these timbers are staggered. 
In the solid rooms two lines of timbers 
are set when driving first workings. 
These are kept on an average of 6-foot 
centers on both sides of the track. 
Safety posts are always kept in front 
of the car so as to insure maximum pro- 
tection to the loader. Large reports as 
if a large quantity of explosives were 
being detonated come at various inter- 
vals throughout the day along the pillar 
line which are known locally as “bumps.” 
The cause of these reports is due to the 
main overlying strata breaking and only 
occur when the main. strata is broken. 
In several cases the strata is broken to 
the surface. When these reports occur 
it brings with it a great amount of pres- 
sure which falls along the entire pillar 
line, and because of this pressure a large 
quantity of coal falls from the pillars 
and stumps. The haulageways must be 
cleared in many instances after one of 
these bumps. Pillaring on a “V”-shaped 
line has been tried, however, with no 
great deal of satisfaction and success 
because of the pressure that comes a°* 
the “V” point, making mining very diffi- 
cult and hazardous. The “V’’-shaped line 
was abandoned in preference to the 45- 
degree line. 


The company regulations demand the 
utmost supervision, and this must be had 
in order to maintain good pillars and to 
recover the maximum percentage of coal 
on the pillar work. A section foreman 
is in direct charge of the pillar line, and 
he makes the entire working faces, in- 
cluding the solid work, at least three 
times daily. In addition to the section 
foreman, a superintendent, mine fore- 
man, and company inspector visit the 
pillar sections at least once or twice every 
week. Their duty is to see that the line 
is kept in order and the loaders have 
their timbers set properly and that 
everything in general is working accord- 
ing to the scheme that the company has 
mapped out. In addition to these men 
as supervisors, a shot fireman is used, to 
whom much authority is given, and two 
of these are used along the pillar line. 
This allots to each of these men 12 to 15 
miners who come directly under their 
supervision. Very little shooting is done, 
however, due to the weight that is se- 
cured along the pillar line, and most all 
of the coal comes down with the use of 
a pick. A machine is used to cut all of 
the pockets, with the exception of the 
wings and stumps, and the weight that 
comes upon the pillar gives enough lever- 
age on the kerf, which is from 4 to 5 
inches, to necessitate but little additional 
work with pick for all of the coal to 
come down in large lumps without shoot- 
ing. The last, and a very important 
item, on the subject of roof control in 
pillar extraction is the safety with which 
it is done. I want to mention that no 
axes are allowed in the mines, as every 
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miner is required to have a saw and 
hammer. The cap pieces and wedges and 
timbers are all furnished by the company. 
Timbers in the solid working places must 
be kept up to the face, and in the pockets 
of the pillar extraction timbers must be 
set on both sides of the car so as to 
give the miner maximum protection. 
While driving this pocket the breaker 
line timbers must all be set. The sound- 
ing of the room at all times is done by 
the miner when any foreman enters the 
working place. This is to assure the 
foreman that the miner knows his con- 
dition and to let the foreman know that 
he is not working in an unsafe condition, 
and if these general rules are carried out 
you can receive the maximum safety in 
pillar extraction. 


Recent Developments 
Concerning Interna- 
tional Double 
Taxation 

(Continued from page 16) 
none of these methods are applicable, 
can the tax authorities resort to frac- 
tional or other methods. 

There are some special provisions in 
the convention with respect only to 
banks and financial enterprises. There 
are no special provisions as to mining 
companies. Under this treaty, in the 
case of a mine operated in a foreign 
country, if the books of the mine are 
properly kept and show fair or market 
prices for purchases made and ore de- 
livered, the taxing authority is bound 
to accept the statement of income shown 
by those books, without regard to other 
operations of the company elsewhere. 

The next and the final step in this 
progress of many years’ devotion toward 
a solution of this problem will be to 
accomplish the actual negotiation and 
adherence to this convention by the va- 
rious governments. That is a matter 
of diplomatic and political action. In 
foreign countries the national sections 
of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce are working to this end. The 
American Section will doubtless shortly 
present the matter to the executive 
branch of our Government and suggest 


favorable and immediate action. It may 
take some time to accomplish it. 

We believe this is a good treaty. We 
believe it embodies principles considered 
just and sound by American business 
men. We believe it to the best interest 
of American business and of all busi- 
ness in other countries, that the United 
States Government should negotiate and 
sign the treaty jointly with as many na- 
tions as possible. We believe it also in 
the best interest of the United States 
Government as well as of all just gov- 
ernments, as a great step forward in 
the ability to collect taxes not less and 
not more than should properly be col- 
lected, and with increased ease of cor- 
rect ascertainment and collection. 


Has Mechanized Mining 
Brought Safer 


HE INSTALLATION of mechani- 

i cal-loading equipment was com- 

menced in the State of Wyoming 
during the year 1916. This was in the 
type of Thew loaders installed in the 
Hanna Mine No. 4 of the Union Pacific 
Coal Company. These loaders were in 
operation from 1916 until July, 1930, 
loading approximately 1,250,000 tons of 
coal during that period. One fatality and 
very few injuries occurred which were 
chargeable to the loading of coal. 

In 1923 additional progress was made 
in the installation of mechanical equip- 
ment, but it was not until the year 1927 
that the hand loaded and mechanically 
loaded tonnages were segregated in the 
annual report of the state inspector of 
coal mines. 

Today we have a number of different 
types and systems of loading coal me 
chanically. During 1932, 67 percent of 
the coal production of the state was 
loaded mechanically. 

The primary purpose of the installa- 
tion of mechanical loading is to bring 
about a reduction in the cost of producing 
coal. If by loading coal mechanically the 
hazards are increased and injuries and 
fatalities are more frequent, it would be 
very evident that the purpose of these 
installations has been defeated, as any 
reduction in the cost of coal, if brought 
about at the expense of human life, is 
not justified. It is an admitted fact that 
the loading of coal mechanically has 
brought about greater hazards in some 
respects than were suffered under hand- 
loading methods. I shall enumerate 
some of these briefly: 

Constant maintenance of power at the 
working faces with the ever-present dan- 
ger of gas ignitions and electrocutions 
caused by men coming in contact with 
high-voltage wires and the ignition of 
gas from arcs. This danger was quickly 
recognized by the operating officials and 
miners, and rules were formulated for 
the installation of electrical equipment 
and the detection of any accumulations 
of methane that might be present. All 
electrical installations should be installed 
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in workmanlike manner, and in gaseous 
mines be of permissible type. There 
should be a certified mine official present, 
and examination made for methane be- 
fore the power is turned on the machine 
and at frequent intervals during the cut- 
ting or loading operation. If these rules 
are complied with it is reasonably safe 
to operate electrical equipment in a 
gaseous mine. 

In order to operate loading machines 
efficiently, it is necessary that the state 
laws be so framed as to allow shooting 
during the working shift. This is con- 
sidered by a number of leading safety 
men to be criminal practice, and it has 
been given considerable thought by the 
mining fraternity of this state. A sys- 
tem has been worked out whereby the 
operator designates a shot-firer and the 
state inspector of coal mines examines 
each one designated, orally, the qualifica- 
tions to be that he is a practical miner, 
a citizen of the United States or has 
used due diligence to become a citizen, 
and he is to have a thorough knowledge 
of the detection of mining gases with an 
approved type safety lamp. This plan 
of shooting has been in effect since June, 
1929, and to date we have not experi- 
enced any gas ignitions or injuries from 
blasting operations. 

The constant movement of any type 
of mechanical loader causes more or less 
friction against the coal and creates an 
additional amount of coal dust, which is 
a constant hazard. In order to combat 
this hazard, better and more efficient 
sprinkling systems have been installed 
to each working face, and rules applied 
making it mandatory to sprinkle each 
working face before blasting operations. 
Water is also used on the cutter bar to 
a great extent, and rock dusting is car- 
ried on up close to the advancing faces. 
These extra precautions have overcome 
any additional hazard which may have 
been created by the installation of load- 
ing equipment. 

The constant cry of mine officials for 
speed in production is a factor against 
safety. Many mine officials, after the 
installation of mechanical loading equip- 
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ment, expect too much from this loading 
equipment, and in many cases disregard 
safety practices in order to complete a 
certain number of cycles of operations 
during the working shift. When the 
management realizes that safety is a 
greater factor in the reduction in cost 
and that it is the duty of the foreman 
to act as a trainer and teacher along 
safety lines, and that his success as a 
foreman depends more on his ability to 
operate safely than on his ability to pro- 
duce coal at low costs, we shall see an 
improvement along the lines of safety 
and there will be less cry for speed in 
production. 

As the loading of coal mechanically 
has some disadvantages as to greater 
hazards than loading coal by hand 
methods, it also has some advantages. 
I shall enumerate some of the advan- 
tages briefly: 

Wherever mechanical loading has been 
installed it has brought about a reduc- 
tion in man power in that operation. 
This has given the mine management 
the advantage of being able to select its 
men. The greatest factor of safety in 
mining, in my opinion, is a safe work- 
man, and where the management has 
been able to select safe workmen the 
installation of mechanical loading has 
brought about a reduction in mine acci- 
dents. The mine foreman who has the 
faculty of selecting capable and safe 
workmen has invariably shown a reduc- 
tion in mine accidents. 


The matter of concentration of the 
working area is a big factor in the safe 
operation of any coal mine. The instal- 
lation of mechanical loading has brought 
about concentration. Greater  super- 
vision has also been brought about 
through the concentration of working 
places. In order to show to some extent 
just what this concentration of working 
places means, I have taken the areas to 
which men are exposed during the work- 
ing shift in the mining and transporting 
of coal to the main haulage systems in 
two of the mines working in this state, 
one working under mechanical means and 
one working under hand mining means. 
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These mines are adjacent and the physi- 
cal characteristics are the same. The 
one under mechanical means we shall 
designate as Mine “A,” and the one 
working under hand methods as Mine 
. Sud 

From the following tabulations it can 
be readily seen that in the hand-loading 
mine we have a ratio of three to one in 
area for maintenance costs and exposure 
to roof, which is a factor that can not 


be overlooked in the safety of mining. 


From the records of this department 
I have tabulated the fatalities which 
have occurred during the past six years. 
These fatalities have been tabulated and 
charged to places working under hand- 
loading and mechanical-loading methods. 
In the matter of haulage accidents, sur- 


No. of Entry No. of Place« 


EXPOSED TO ACCIDENTS 


MINE “A” 


face accidents and construction accidents 
they remain the same for both types of 
loading. During the past six years 16,- 
573,494 tons of coal have been mined and 
loaded mechanically, and 21 fatal acci- 
dents occurred in and around the work- 
ing faces, which shows that 789,214 tons 
of coal were mined per fatal accident at 
the face. During the same period 18,- 
657,572 tons of coal were mined by hand- 
loading methods and 63 fatalities oc- 
curred in and around the working face. 
making 296,152— tons of coal mined per 
fatal accident. This shows that 493,067 
more tons of coal per fatal accident were 
mined by mechanical means than were 


mined and loaded by hand-loading 
methods. 
While some of the mines which are 


Area in sq. ft. 


2 3 Eicks., 2 rooms, 1 stump 
7 5 Northerns 

9 5 “ 

1 5 

2 


5 

6 (shovel) 

6 (inside) 2 Eicks. 
Shovel, 1 Bick. 
8 Eicks. 


Totals 


Area in sq. ft. per employe 


13,500 9 
7,500 11 
7.500 11 
7,500 11 
7.500 11 
3,000 S 

18,700 13 

17,500 10 
4,000 S 

17,500 11 
6,750 
6.750 9 

117.700 121 
972.72 


MINE “B” 


No. of Entry "No. of Places Area in sq. ft. No. of Men 
1 South 10. 9.000 18 
1 Panel, 1 South 30. er 212,500 28 
4 South Not working 
5 South 14. 70,000 18 
6 South Not working F- 
9 Entry 4 Places, entry stumps 6,000 r 
10 Entry 2 = o = 3,000 4 
11 Entry 30,500 15 
New Slope S. 3.000 6 
Totals 73. 334,000 96 
Area in sq. ft. per employe 3,479.16 
FATAL ACCIDENTS 
“Mechanical Hand : 
Year Loading Loading Haulage Surface Construction Total 
3 4 1 22 
1928 D 17 3 25 
1929 4 9 8 21 
1930 3 1G 3 1 23 
1931 4 a 4 1 14 
1932 1 3 1 1 6 
Totals «2 3 1 111 
ie Mechanical Loading Hand Loading Total 
1927 2,013,449 4,725,112 6,738,561 
1928 2,811,588 3,741,586 6,553,174 
1929 5,405 3,444,374 6,699,779 
1930 3,115,903 6.070.769 
193 2,202,046 5.000,365 
1932 1 4.168.418 


Totals 


35,231,066 
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loading coal by hand methods are old 
operations and greater hazards do exist 
in them than exist in the newer opera- 
tions which are mechanically equipped, 
it is my opinion that mechanical loading 
has and will continue to bring about safer 
and better mining operations in the coal 
industry of the United States. 


| The National Clay Min- 
| ing Industry 
(Continued from page 12) 


I am sure that our industry welcomes 
the opportunity which NRA gives it to 
improve conditions, and is most anxious 
to cooperate with the Government offi- 
cials in every helpful way. 

While it is fully realized that wages 
are entirely too low throughout the in- 
dustry, and in some sections, to the point 
that it is impossible for employes to earn 
a decent living, nevertheless, it is not 
possible to correct this situation without 
some outside help toward getting to- 
gether an organization sufficiently strong 
to stop unfair competition, and to secure 
prices for our products that will enable 
us to pay fair wages, and otherwise im- 
prove conditions in the industry. 

The mining of clay being one of our 
natural resources, and in many Cases, 
of more or less limited extent in the 
deposits, the matter of depletion of the 
properties sometimes places a heavy 
burden on the producer at a time when 
his ore-body is completely exhausted, 
thus adding greatly to costs of produc- 
tion. The replacement of wornout and 
obsolete machinery and equipment is also 
an item of expense of large proportions. 
To these factors can be added many 
other items which go to make up costs 
of production, and in many cases clays 
are sold at prices so low that no consid- 
eration whatever is given the matters 
of depletion, depreciation, etc., with the 
result that the waste is tremendous, and 
failures frequent, causing hardship on 
employer, employe, and public alike. 

Many operating companies have al- 
ready effected wage increases, reduced 
hours, and otherwise taken steps to im- 
prove conditions in the industry, but 
rapid progress in this direction can not 
be expected until there is a stronger 
organization; therefore, the American 
Clay Association, and its officers wish to 
make a strong appeal to every firm in 
the country in the business of producing 
and selling any type or kind of raw ma- 
terial classified as a clay, to join us in 
our efforts to so organize the industry, 
that complete cooperation with the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration can be 
made effective at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It would seem to us in the clay min- 
ing industry that our Government should 
give special consideration to our prob- 
lems, and we stand ready, in turn, to 
cooperate to the limit of our ability to- 
ward helping to bring about the prac- 
tice of fair competition, payment of liv- 
ing wages, and in every way to do our 
part toward making the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act a complete success. 


APPROXIMATE AREA, IN SQUARE FEET, IN WHICH MEN ARE 
No. of Men 
12 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
19 3 ” 
......... 16573494 18,657,572 
32 
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OPPER and anthracite are the two 

major groups in the mining field 
which are still in the process of develop- 
ing Codes of Fair Competition—not that 
other branches of the industry have set- 
tled their difficulties; they have not. Bi- 
tuminous operators have been at an em- 
passe in arriving at some plan to enforce 
their agreed code; Lead and Zinc, Sand 
and Gravel, and the smaller units are 
deeply involved in working out code prob- 
lems. Iron and steel appear to have less 
difficulty than other groups, and state- 
ments emanating from the Iron and Steel 
Institute indicate a high degree of 
successful cooperation, with the outlook 
for 1934 very encouraging. Increasing 
attention is being given to the problems 
of price fixing. This subject is the 
stumbling block of many industries, not- 
ably bituminous and copper. 


While favoring loss limitation provi- 
sions in codes, General Johnson expressed 
his opposition during the week to price- 
fixing and regarded the basing point 
system of price posting as “subject to 
suspicion.” Nevertheless, minimum price 
provisions are being asked (it is expected 
that the copper code will provide a bet- 
ter return than at present) and there are 
many who feel that such provisions will 
be needed pending the very gradual re- 
storation of normal operations which 
now is generally accepted as the most 
one can depend upon, in view of the near 
completion of CWA work and its conse- 
quent re-unemployment and the apparent 
failure (as yet) of devaluation to raise 
prices. 

Special provision for the protection of 
small businesses or units of industries 
and consumers, allegedly oppressed by 
the operation of larger groups under a 
code, is made in the “Manual for the Ad- 
justment of Complaints” just distributed 
by the National Recovery Administration 
to state directors and code authorities. 


The manual—the Administration’s 
Bulletin number 7—detailing the pro- 
cedure to be followed by complainants in 
filing, and by state directors and by in- 
dustrial adjustment agencies—code au- 
thorities——in handling complaints pro- 
vides: 

“Even where an industrial adjustment 
agency has been authorized to handle 
complaints, a complainant always has the 
right to file his complaint with NRA 
either in Washington or through a state 
director in order to protect his or the 
public interest.” 

Additional safeguards are found in a 
regulation requiring that state directors 
refer complaints to the proper code au- 
thority unless “the complainant indicates 
that he purposely filed a complaint with 
the state director or that fact appears 
from the substance of the complaint, e.g. 
a complaint that the code authority is 
dominated by hostile or monopolistic 
interests..... 

Again the manual emphasizes that a 
complainant always has the right of 
appeal from a code authority decision to 
some higher adjustment agency, or to the 
state director, or the recovery adminis- 
tration itself. 


“Whenever,” it is pointed out, “an 
industry is attempting to adjust a com- 
plaint through its own industrial adjust- 
ment agency, it should be made clear to 
any complainant or respondent that if he 
is dissatisfied he has the right to appear 
in person before the adjustment agency 
or to file a statement with that agency 
and, if still dissatisfied, to take the case 
up to a higher adjustment agency or 
with the state director or NRA in Wash- 
ington.” 

The manual points out that there are 
two aspects of code admiinstration. One 
is planning and progress and the other 


AFTER ALL—THERE’S TWO WAYS 
OF LOOKING AT A DOUGHNUT! 


—Washington Daily News 


is compliance. The first being chiefly a 
function of industry itself the manual is 
principally devoted to the subject of com- 
pliance which, while also a function of 
industry, is calculated to require for ef- 
ficient code administration, the coopera- 
tion and assistance of NRA. Particu- 
larly in the adjustment of complaints of 
alleged violation of labor provision of 
codes, the manual recognizes the neces- 
sity for the most comprehensive organ- 
ization of regional adjustment agencies. 
To that end it has set up agencies to aid 
in inducing compliance and the man- 
ual outlines in detail the methods of 
procedure. 

In preparing the regulations for han- 
dling of complaints the administration 
realized that operation under codes is 
new to industry and trade and that a 
large proportion of the complaints filed 
will be the result of misunderstanding 
rather than deliberate violations. 

With this in mind the regulations pro- 
vide for progressive steps to obtain ad- 
justment of the complaints and pledges 
of future compliance in cases where such 
settlements appear possible. In cases, 
however, where it is evident that the em- 
ployer complained of has no intention of 
complying with his code because he 
thinks the code cannot or will not be 
enforced, the regulations offer a short- 
cut to the federal trade commission, or 
the department of justice for prosecu- 
tion. 


FEBRUARY, 1934 


The machinery of obtaining compli- 
ance, except in unusual cases which will 
require enforcement by legal process in- 
voked either by the federal trade com- 
mission or the department of justice, is 
established through various types of in- 
dustrial adjustment agencies. These may 
be either the code authority of an in- 
dustry or a complaints committee set up 
by the code authority which will in turn 
establish within the industry, adjustment 
agencies, either divisional or regional, 
and in addition the compliance agencies 
of the government. These comprise 48 
state directors, with three offices in the 
State of New York, two for Pennsylvania 
and two for Texas—under the national 
emergency council. 


Bituminous 


OAL developments during the month 

centered at the NRA and the Na- 
tional Labor Board. The question of the 
captive mines has been settled tempo- 
rarily at least as far as the labor 
board is concerned. Two hearings were 
held on these cases following the elec- 
tions at the captive mines which the 
board supervised. The decision handed 
down by the board dealt with the mines 
controlled by the United States Steel 
Corporation but since the circumstances 
were the same in the other captive mines 
the ruling applied in both cases. The 
board ruled on the check-off and the con- 
flict regarding contractual parties but 
naturally could not pass upon its juris- 
diction to arbitrate which is the principal 
point at issue as was shown at the hear- 
ings. It appears, therefore, that the 
courts must decide the status of the 
board and consequently its power to 
arbitrate. 

The National Bituminous Coal Labor 
Board and the N.B.C. Industrial Board 
each held meetings, the former taking up 
the matter of handling wage disputes 
and the problem of “snowbirds,” while 
the latter took action to provide more 
effective enforcement of the bituminous 
code. A plan of enforcement was drawn 
and turned over to the NRA legal staff 
for study. 

The National Bituminous Coal Indus- 
trial Board has submitted to Division 
Administrator K. M. Simpson a tentative 
draft of plans for more effective enforce- 
ment of the bituminous coal code. 

The plan was prepared by the board’s 
committee on “definite form of enforce- 
ment”—one of five committees named 
Tuesday. The other committee,—on ad- 
justment of inter-divisional matters, in- 
crease of production and opening of new 
mines, creation of an industry planning 
board and adoption of a basis for price 
relations,—was expected to report its 
recommendations January 19. 

The enforcement plan, the details of 
which have not been made public, was 
drawn, after a conference with Assistant 
Compliance Director Frank Healy by F. 
V. H. Collins, president of Bair-Collins 
Company, Roundup, Montana; E. M. 
Douthat, general manager of the Majes- 
tic Mining Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Jonas Waffle, secretary of the In- 
diana Coal Trade Bureau, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 
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It was transmitted by Division Ad- 
ministrator Simpson to the administra- 
tion’s legal staff for study which, in turn, 
will submit the report with recommenda- 
tions to National Recovery Administra- 
tor Hugh S. Johnson. 

The five committees were appointed 
Tuesday after Mr. Simpson, Donald R. 
Richberg, the administration’s general 
counsel and John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and one of President Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointees to the industrial board, warned 
the board the industry faces the test of 
its ability to govern itself. 

It was pointed out that the industry’s 
chief problem is the establishment and 
maintenance of an agreed price structure 
which is not only fair to the consuming 
public but adequate to support the wage 
scales. 

“IT am very frank in saying” asserted 
Mr. Richberg to the board, “that I think 
the National Recovery Administration 
may have its share of responsibilities for 
difficulties in beginning the administra- 
tion of the code. We may be subject to 
some criticism for acts of omission or 
commission, but I think that the opera- 
tors of the coal industry must accept the 
fundamental responsibility of putting 
their own house in order. That is the 
opportunity which it has been sought to 
give them in the code. 

“This code has been very largely writ- 
ten by the industry. Despite the long 
and tedious effort in arriving at a code, 
you who are here are well aware of the 
fact that 90 percent of the difficulties 
arose out of the opposing views of the 
industry, and not out of the difficulty in 
meeting the views of the administration. 

“It is not this organization, but the 
conflict within the industry which pre- 
sents the problems and the code has been 
adopted in the hope of solving them. In 
the main, the methods which have been 
adopted have been those which, so far 
as possible, it seems that the industry 
might be able to agree upon. So I think 
we have a right without attempting to 
do any lecturing or pass any criticism, to 
simply point out the very simple fact 
that an acknowledgment of failure at 
the present time by the industry to 
achieve important conditions under the 
code, will be an acknowledgment of the 
incapacity of the industry to govern 
itself, and it is not the appropriate time 
to discuss an amendment to the code and 
put in a lot of additional powers, when 
the powers already present in the code 
have not been properly exercised.” 

“T think,” declared Mr. Richberg, “you 
are at a very serious crisis in the affairs 
of the bituminous coal industry, because 
you have your code and you have your 
opportunity, and if the opportunity is 
not taken advantage of so that we simply 
have to degenerate back into a disorderly, 
lawless, anti-social industry, in which 
everybody tries to cut everybody’s throat, 
and have everything from economic to 
actual civil warfare develop in the in- 
dustry, I want to give a prophecy. I 
know a little about something on capitol 
hill and about that time the government 
of the United States will feel it is about 
time to exercise some real control over 
an industry that is so incompetently 
handled.” 

“T have been loath,” said Mr. Lewis, 
“to think that the industry could not gov- 
ern itself. I still think it can, I think, 
however, that we will have to accept the 
experience of the few months and profit 
from that experience to the degree of 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

Official announcement has 
just been made by the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress of the 
acceptance of Mr. C. M. Lingle, 
vice president, Buckeye Coal 
Company, Nemacolin, Pa., as 
the national chairman for the 
Eleventh Annual Convention 
of Practical Coal Operating 
Men to be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 7-11, inclusive. 

The American Mining Con- 
gress also announces that 
plans for the exposition, to 
be held in conjunction with 
this convention, are going 
along rapidly. Members of its 
Manufacturers Section have in 
a 10-day period contracted 
for more than 40 percent of 
the total available space. Mr. 
John T. Ryan, vice president 
and general manager of the 
Mine Safety Appliances Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, is chairman 
of the Manufacturers Section. 

The convention and expo- 
sition will, as usual, be held 
under the sponsorship of the 
Coal Division of The American 
Mining Congress, of which Mr. 
R. L. Ireland, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the M. A. Hanna Coal 
Company, is national chair- 
man. 


doing some other things that are neces- 
sary in the industry. 

“I think it is obvious this board will 
have to assume a large share of the gov- 
erning of the industry. Obviously there 
must be a greater degree of coordination 
between the subdivision and division code 
authorities, and certainly there must be 
some central supervising agency that is 
able, in some form, to devise means 
whereby questions of dispute as between 
division authorities can be adjusted. 
Permanent facilities must be provided in 
the industry. The obligation of provid- 
ing ways and means to do that thing 
under the code rests with these leaders 
of the industry who have accepted mem- 
bership. 

“IT am profoundly concerned,” contin- 
ued Mr. Lewis, “because the interest I 
represent is tremendously and _ vitally 
affected—with the question of whether 
or not you can maintain the price struc- 
ture of the industry..... 

“Tf it is true that the price structure 
of the industry, and the machinery for its 
maintenance, is the foundation of the 
wage scale, then it becomes inevitably 
true that when you destroy that founda- 
tion you are jeopardizing and breaching 
the wage contract.” 

The membership of the other four com- 
mittees and their assignments is as fol- 
lows: 


Adjustment of Inter-Divisional: 


Wayne P. Ellis, presidential member, 
code authority, division I, Washington; 
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Joseph Harrington, presidential member, 
code authority, division II, Chicago; A. 
A. Liggett, president Raleigh Smokeless 
Coal Company, Cincinnati, O. 


Increase of Production and Opening of 
New Mines: 

John L. Lewis, J. D. A. Morrow, presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh Coal Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn.; Robert S. Lemon, presi- 
dential member, code authority, division 
IV, Kansas City, Mo. 


Creation of an Industry Planning Board: 

Charles O’Neill, vice-president, Peale 
Peacock & Kerr, Incorporated, New York 
City; Herbert S. Salmon, presidential 
member, code authority, division III, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Basis for Price Relations: 

J. D. Francis, vice-president, Island 
Creek Coal Company, Huntingdon, W. 
Va.: W. Buchanan, alternate for 
George W. Reed, vice-president, Peabody 
Coal Company, Chicago, Ill.; Henry De- 
Bardeleben, Birmingham, Ala.; Arthur 
Vail, presidential member, code author- 
ity, division V, Rock Springs, Wyo. 


CAPTIVE MINE DECISION 


The National Labor Board’s decision 
in the captive mine cases states at the 
outset that the operators agreed to nego- 
tiate a contract with whatever represen- 
tatives the workers would choose for 
collective bargaining. The agreement 
reached with President Roosevelt also 
provided that “if no agreement with the 
majority representatives is reached in 10 
days the controversy will be immediately 
submitted by both parties to the National 
Labor Board for decision and both par- 
ties will agree to abide by the decision.” 

Following the elections at which the 
representatives were chosen by the work- 
ers, negotiations for an agreement were 
begun by the operators but no agreement 
was reached within the 10-day limit 
specified and the board therefore sum- 
moned the parties involved to a hearing 
which was held January 4. At the hear- 
ing, the decision states, “it developed that 
the operators and the United Mine 
Workers were in substantial agreement 
as to the contract with two exceptions, 
viz: (1) the proper parties thereto and 
(2) the check-off provision. The present 
controversy revolves about these two 
points of difference.” 

Regarding the contention of the opera- 
tors at the hearing that the board has no 
jurisdiction to pass upon the question of 
the proper parties to the contract and 
that the “controversy” in the presidential 
agreement was contemplated as relating 
only to wages, hours and conditions of 
employment, the decision states: “Our 
view of this matter . . . renders it un- 
necessary to pass upon this contention or 
to examine the intricate reasoning which 
is claimed to support it.” 

The decision then examines the merits 
of the conflicting theories of the opera- 
tors of the U.M.W. concerning the par- 
ties to the contract illustrating the dif- 
ferences by reproducing the exact 
language proposed by each in a typical 
contract. The operators’ proposed con- 
tract listed each of the representatives 
chosen by the workers as the party of 
the second part while the U.M.W. pro- 
posed contract named “District No. 4, 
United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of itself and each of its members” 
as party of the second part. “It is ap- 
parent,” the board stated, “that the 


United Mine Workers of America, as 
such, and that the operator demands that 
the contract be between it and the elected 
representatives.” Recalling the presi- 
dential agreement upon this phase of the 
matter, the board declares that “it is 
clear that the contract contemplated ... 
is to be made with the elected represen- 
tatives and that such representatives 
may be officers of the U.M.W. of A.... 
The operators recognize these facts but 

. - fail to give full effect to them.” 

The board then ruled that the formal 
clauses of the contract should list the 
representatives elected by the miners as 
the party of the second part as “repre- 
senting the employes of the aforesaid 
coal company, who lected them as their 
representatives, and such other employes, 
as may authorize them to represent 
them in negotiations with their employ- 
ers.” Whether this language legally 
amounts to a recognition of the union, 
the decision states, “is a question not 
before us and which need not here be 
decided.” 

Regarding the check-off, the board 
ruled that the language proposed by the 
U.M.W. is the proper one to be employed 
in the contract but “to forestall any fu- 
ture misunderstanding” it added a pro- 
viso guaranteeing the right of non-union 
workers “to make voluntary assignments 
of his wages for dues or payments to any 
organization of which he may be a mem- 
ber, or for any other purpose.” 

The board granted 15 days for final 
agreement. 


RETAILERS CODE 


The code for the retail coal business, 
affecting a sales volume of more than 
$1,000,000,000 and, directly or indirectly, 
reaching a large part of the people, has 
been completed by NRA deputies and is 
ready for transmittal to General Hugh S. 
Johnson, administrator, and thereafter 
to the President for approval. 

This code covering the Retail Solid 
Fuel Industry, the result of long study, 
conferences and public hearings is ex- 
pected to increase employment and wages 
and, by a minimum market price set-up, 
both benefit the industry and protect the 
public. 

Price advances to the consumer may 
be expected, it was stated, as they are 
essential to increased wages. But a care- 
ful system of checks and balances is 
established. Prices shall be posted pub- 
licly. Furthermore, divisional boards are 
created to review all proposed minimum 
market prices and receive complaints. 
These supervisions, and the severe com- 
petition of oil and gas will prevent any 
unwarranted increase in the price of 
coal, in the opinion of experts concerned 
with the code. 

Maximum work hours range from 36 
to 48 hours, varying with seasonal re- 
quirements and nature of work, and are 
based upon an eight hour day. Minimum 
wages range from a low of 25-cents per 
hour in the south to a high of 50-cents in 
certain metropolitan trade areas, includ- 
ing New York, Boston and Chicago. The 
hour provisions are expected to add 
31,500 employes to payrolls, increasing 
the industry’s employment 10 percent 
over the 1933 level and thereby approxi- 
mating the 1929 level, which was 346,500. 
Prior to the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement this had dropped to 315,000. 
It is estimated that payrolls will increase 
20 percent under the code. 

The national Bituminous Coal Labor 
Board has decided that where there is an 


LOOKS LIKE IT’S GOING TO BE 
MORE OR LESS OF A SOLO 


—Washington Daily News 


agreement between operators and em- 
ployes providing a definite method of 
handling wage disputes, the board would 
not take jurisdiction. The question of 
contracts made before the effective date 
of the code or of the NIRA also was 
discussed, and it was decided that the 
board will take jurisdiction under these 
contracts where there was no method 
provided for arbitration. 


PRODUCTION 


Bituminous production during the week 
ending January 20 totaled 7,230,000 tons 
as compared to 7,380,000 tons in the 
previous week and 6,413,000 tons in the 
corresponding week of 1933. 

President Roosevelt has appointed 
John L. Lewis, president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and F. E. 
Berquist, coal expert formerly in the 
Bureau of Mines and now attached to 
the recovery administration’s research 
and planning division, to be members 
of the National Bituminous Coal Indus- 
trial Board. 

In addition to General Johnson, Messrs. 
Lewis and Berquist and nine operators 
representing the industry, the board in- 
cludes the presidential members of the 
five divisional code authorities as fol- 
lows: Wayne Ellis, of Washington, D. C., 
division I; Joseph Harrington, of Chi- 
cago, Ill., division II; Herbert S. Salmon. 
Birmingham, Ala., division III; Robert 
S. Lemon, Kansas City, Mo., division IV: 
and Arthur Vail, Denver, Colo., divi- 
sion V. 


BITUMINOUS INDUSTRIAL BoarRp ADOPTS 
RESOLUTIONS 


The National Bituminous Coal Indus- 
trial Board on January 22, adjourned its 
sessions with the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, subject to the call of the 
administrator. 

The conferences, presided over by Divi- 
sion Administrator Kenneth M. Simpson 
and Deputy Administrator Wayne Ellis, 
resulted in the adoption of important 
resolutions proposed by the industry, as 
follows: 


1. The committee on industrial plan- 
ning adopted a _ resolution approving 
proposed legislation framed in a bill by 
Representative R. E. Thomason of Texas, 
calling for a Congressional appropriation 
to permit government departments hav- 
ing coal contracts to adjust prices to take 
care of the increased cost due to opera- 
tion of the bituminous coal code. The 
only provision of this nature in the gov- 
ernment contracts is for wage increases. 
The Thomason bill covers all necessary 
advances in price due to the operations 
of codes. 


2. A resolution was adopted giving it 
as the sense of the industry that “grave 
injury” resulted from the practice of the 
government, acting through the PWA 
and other agencies, in loaning money 
directly for the construction of hydroelec- 
tric developments “without full consider- 
ation of the effects on this and other 
industries.” 


3. General satisfaction of the bitum- 
inous coal industry with its code led to 
a motion which would bring about the 
automatic extension of the code beyond 
the present limit of April 1, 1934. 


4. F. V. H. Collins, chairman of divi- 
sion number 5, at Denver, Colo., sug- 
gested a method whereby code authorities 
may handle complaints. This is a matter 
of enforcement and it was proposed that 
hearing be held on complaints to the 
code authorities and decision be handed 
down by them. In case of contained 
non-compliance the case will be turned 
over for action of the deputy administra- 
tor in Washington. The case may then 
be referred to either the compliance board 
or the department of justice. 


5. Resolutions were adopted making 
refusal by operators to furnish reports 
or to pay the expenses of the code au- 
thority a violation of the code. Such 
violations would be handled in the same 
— as other infringements of the 
code, 


Figures on Illinois Coal Production for all Shipping Mines for the year 1933, 
have just been released by the Illinois Coal Operators Association, and are as follows: 


Total Production 


Year All Shipping Mines 


31,452,288 tons 
43,003,511 tons 


NOTE: 


Total Production 
All Local Mines Total 


2,718,387 tons 34,170,675 


2,079,365 tons 45,082.876 tons 


The 1933 production figures for local mines will not be available until 


the publication of the year book about June Ist, but it is estimated this tonnage will 


be 2,600,000 tons. 


Total State Shaft 


Production 
Shipping Mines 
1933........ 29,777,260 (84.6%) 
1982... .. 25,041,434 (79.6%) 


36,719,036 (85.4%) 


FEBRUARY, 1934 


Total State Strip 


Shipping Mines 
5,402,510 (15.4%) 
6,410,854 (20.4%) 
6,284,475 (14.6%) 


Total State All 
Production 
Shipping Mines 
35,179,770 (100%) 
31,452,288 (100%) 
43,003,511 (100%) 


Production 
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Anthracite 


HE CONCESSIONS made by the 

anthracite operators in the draft 

of a new code submitted to NRA appa- 

rently are still unsatisfactory to Deputy 
Davis. 

‘General Johnson, when asked about it, 


said the Administration may have to 
write a code for the industry. In view 
of the suggestions made by Deputy 


Davis to the operators it appeared that 
the new provisions offered would be ac- 
ceptable as a compromise. These pro- 
visions included a 40-hour week with 
continuance of wage rates prevailing 
under the existing contract with the 
United Mine Workers, the establishment 
of a board to study ways of reducing the 
cost of coal to the consumer and the 
creation of a commission to alleviate un- 
employment of miners. Obviously, the 
code negotiations have taken on the 
aspects of a bargaining affair, one side 
asking more than it expects in order to 
gain what it wants, while the other side 
offers less than it knows it must give 
in order to give what it can. There are 
indications, however, that both sides will 
soon reach a common ground and that a 
code will not have to be written for 
them. Deputies Davis and Ward have 
been conferring with Federal mining 
officials on proposal in the revised code 
and submission of price control terms 
to Mr. Davis is expected momentarily. 

In the meantime, the National Labor 
Board is proceeding with its investiga- 
tion of conditions in the anthracite area. 
Conferences were held during the week 
with members of the Anthracite Concil- 
iation Board, which is to act for the 
NLB in the inquiry, and it has been an- 
nounced that hearings of labor griev- 
ances will begin at once in Hazelton, Fa. 
The strike in the Scranton and Wilkes- 
Barre districts appears to be rapidly 
losing strength but the unrest is still 
great and reports of violence are more 
frequent. Production of anthracite dur- 
ing the first week of the strike was con- 
siderably greater than in the correspond- 
ing week of 1933, but not as large as in 
the week preceding the strike when 
cperations apparently were stepped up 
as a result of increased purchases as 
protection against the possibility of re- 
duced supplies. It appears, however, 
that a much greater curtailment of pro- 
duction was expected than that which 
actually occurred for in the week im- 
mediately prior to the strike output to- 
taled 1,683,000 tons, the highest figure 
in many months. During the next week 
production, despite the strike, was 
1,322,000 tons, which was considerably 
higher than the average weekly produc- 
tion in December. 

Senator Robert F. Wagner has an- 
nounced that the National Labor Board 
has transmitted to the Anthracite Board 
of conciliation documentary complaints 
of grievances, together with instructions 
concerning the immediate inception of 
the government’s investigation of an- 
thracite matters. 

The Anthracite Board of Conciliation, 
under the chairmanship of its umpire, 
had been appointed by the National La- 
bor Board to carry out the investigation 
recommended in the board’s decision of 
January 12. The documentary: evidence 
turned over to the Anthracite Board had 
been received by the Labor Board direct, 
or had been collected by the Fact-Find- 
ing Committee it had sent into the 
Wilkes-Barre-Scranton district. 

C. H. Golden, secretary, and William 
W. Inglis, of the Anthracite Board of 
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Conciliation, conferred today with the 
National Labor Board in regard to the 
investigation. After the conference the 
Anthracite Board issued the following 
notice of instructions: 

“The Board of Conciliation having 
been delegated as an agency of the Na- 
tional Labor Board, and in compliance 
with the instructions of the said National 
Labor Board, the Board of Conciliation 
now instructs any employe in No. 1 dis- 
trict having a complaint against the 
company employing him or against the 
labor organization of which he is a mem- 
ber, to immediately file, in writing, his 
complaint and mail or deliver the same 
at once to the secretary of the Board of 
Conciliation in Hazleton, Pa. Investiga- 
tions and hearings, with an impartial 


head, will start as soon as _ sufficient 
number of complaints have been re- 
ceived. Anthracite Board of Concilia- 
tion.’ 


Deputy Administrator William H. Da- 
vis has revealed details of the six sug- 
gestions he offered representatives of 
anthracite mine operators and_ the 
United Mine Workers of America in 
conferences during the week in an effort 
to expedite approval of a code of fair 
competition for the anthracite industry. 

Mr. Davis pointed out that, as sub- 
mitted by the industry, the proposed 
code merely recognizes the existing 
agreement between the operators and 
the United Mine Workers. The union 
leaders have insisted upon provisions in 
the code reducing the work week fixed 
in the agreement from 48 hours to 30, 
and increasing the wage scales propor- 
tionately, although the average number 
of hours worked by those now employed 
in the industry is only 25 a week. 

Mr. Davis summarized his suggestions 
as follows: 

1. The code should provide in some 
form, other than by mere reference to 
the existing agreement, for minimum 
wages and maximum hours. The depu- 
ty’s suggestion as to the maximum hours 
is eight hours per day with an overtime 
penalty for all time worked over eight 
hours per day. 

2. It is suggested that there should 
be created for the industry under the 
code a board having equal representa- 
tion of management and workers whose 
duty it will be to proceed at once to the 
registration of all qualified mine work- 
ers, and whose duty it shall then become 
to study and make recommendations with 


regard to methods of equalizing the 
work. 
3. It is suggested that either this 


committee or another special committee 
study forthwith plans for making avail- 
able to the industry in an effective way 
such aid as may be obtainable from the 
Civil Works Administration. 

4. The deputy expressed his own opin- 
ion that the conditions in the anthracite 
industry are such as to prohibit the in- 


crease of costs of producing anthracite 
and getting it to the consumer, and sug- 
gested the appointment of a board that 
would endeavor to bring together all in- 
terests and to work out a plan to which 
everyone interested would contribute and 
by which the cost of producing anthra- 
cite and getting it to the consumer 
might be reduced. 

5. The deputy announced that there 
had already been called together in the 
NRA, under his chairmanship, a tenta- 
tive committee for the purpose of can 
vassing the possibility of setting up a 
fuel and energy planning board whose 
duty it would be to consider problems 
that cut across two or more of the en 
industries. 

. With respect to the check-off it was 
an deputy’s opinion that the code could 
well be prepared either with or without 
provisions for check-off, depending upon 
agreement in the industry; but it was 
made clear that any check-off provisions 
in the code would be applicable only to 
those mine workers who should express 
their desire to have the union dues 
checked off from their wages, and that 
provisions so put into the code would be 
one of the things which the compliance 
division of the NRA would be expected 
to enforce. It was the deputy’s personal 
opinion that a check-off provision is 
much more appropriate to be included in 
an agreement between the mine workers 
and the management than in the code. 

Mr. Davis also disclosed he had ex- 
pressed the hope that the conferees 
would remain in Washington until a code 
has been agreed, and added he expects 
a report from them shortly. 

The operators were represented in the 
conference by E. W. Parker, H. J. Con 
nelly, Charles Dorrance, H. J. Harley, 
W. W. Inglis, J. B. Warriner, T. R. Close, 
James Prendergast, W. H. Suender, F. 
W. Leamy, C. F. Huber, W. G. Merritt, 


and A. B. Jessup. 
The United Mine Workers were repre- 
sented by Thomas Kennedy, M. F. Bren- 


nan, John Boylan, M. 
J. Golden. 

FIGURES received from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce by the 
Anthracite Institute, indicate that im- 
ports of anthracite during the month of 
December, 1933, amounted to 47,853 net 
tons, as compared with 31,945 during the 
same period in 1932. The result is that 
imports for the calendar year 1933 ag 
gregated 456,251 net tons, or 24.9 per 
cent less than the 607,121 tons total dur 
ing 1932. During the past year, 91.4 per 
cent were received in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, as compared with 85 per 
cent during 1932, indicating a concen 
tration in these two states. Similarly, 
imports from the United Kingdom and 
Russia amounted to 94.1 per cent of the 
total in 1933, as against only 84.6 per 
cent in the year previous. 


Hartnealy, and C. 


_The total production of anthracite (which includes colliery fuel) for the week 
ending January 20, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, amounted to 1,322,000 net 


tons. 
361,000 tons; or 21.4 per cent. 
amounted to 1,001,000 tons. 


This is a decrease as compared with production of the preceding week, of 
Production during the corresponding week of 1953 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF ANTHRACITE (Net Tons) 


Week 
Cal. year to Jan 20, 1934.... 4,398,000 
Corresponding period, 1933. 


2,677,000 
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1934 1933 

Daily Average Week Daily Average 
278,600 647,000 129,400 
280,500 1,029,000 171,500 
220,300 1,001,000 166,800 


Coal year to Jan. 20, 1934 41,157,000 
Corresponding period, 1933. 39,132,000 


Lead and Zinc 


CCORDING to the United States 

Bureau of Mines, refined lead pro- 
duced in the United States from domes- 
tic ores in 1933 totaled 252,500 tons, a 
decrease of 1 per cent from the output 
in 1932 and a new low record production 
since 1899. Refined primary lead pro- 
duced from foreign sources amounted to 
considerably less than one-half of that 
recovered in the preceding year and was 
less than in any year since 1886. The 
recovery of secondary lead at primary 
plants increased during the year, how- 
ever, and the total output of refined lead 
at primary plants was only 3 per cent 
less than in 1932. The calculated new 
supply of lead made available for con- 
sumption was 9 per cent lower in 1933 
than in 1932. 

The output of primary domestic desil- 
verized lead in 1933 was about 146,900 
tons; of soft lead about 81,900 tons, and 
of desilverized soft lead about 23,700 
tons, making a total output from domes- 
tie ores of about 252,500 tons of refined 
lead. Corresponding figures in 1932 
were 156,683 tons of desilverized lead, 
63,130 tons of soft lead, and 35,524 tons 
of desilverized soft lead, making a total 
of 255,337 tons. The output of lead 
smelted and refined from foreign ore and 
bullion was about 13,900 tons, as com- 
pared with 33,024 tons in 1932. The total 
primary lead smelted or refined in the 
United States in 1933 was thus about 
266,400 tons, a decrease of about 8 per 
cent as compared with the total of 288,- 
361 tons in 1932. Plants that treat pri- 
mary materials mainly produced 46,300 
tons of secondary lead in 1933 compared 
with 33,611 tons in 1932. Therefore, the 
total output of primary and secondary 
refined lead at primary refineries was 
312,700 tons, as compared with 321,972 
tons in 1932, a decrease of 3 per cent. 
Antimonial lead produced at primary re- 
fineries in 1933 amounted to about 18,000 
tons, as compared with 21,024 tons in 
1932. 

The imports of lead as “pigs, bars and 
old” for 11 months amounted to 109 tons. 
The base bullion imported during the 
same period contained 322 tons of lead. 
The exports of domestic lead in pigs, 
bars, ete., during the first 11 months 
amounted to 22,309 tons and exports of 
lead sheets during that period were 170 
tons. Exports of foreign pig lead for 
10 months amounted to 4 tons. Total 
exports of pig lead for the entire year 
1932 were 23,516 tons. 

By excluding the stocks of lead at 
smelters and refineries and by estimating 
the amount of lead exported with benefit 
of drawback (for which figures for only 
nine months are available), the new sup- 
ply of lead made available for consump- 
tion in 1933 is calculated at about 
235,000 tons, a decrease of 9 per cent 
from 257,669 tons in 1932. 

The lowest average quoted monthly 
price for lead at New York (outside 
market) for the year was 3 cents a 
pound in January and February, 1933. 
From that level it rose to 4.50 cents a 
pound, the highest monthly average, in 
August and September. The price de- 
clined in each of the last three months 
and closed the year at 4.15 cents a pound. 
The highest and lowest daily prices of 
the year were the same as the highest 
and lowest monthly prices. The daily 
price of 4.50 cents a pound held from 
July 10 until October 16, and that of 3 
cents a pound began November 18, 1932, 
and continued until March 8, 1933. 


The United States Bureau of Mines 
announces that primary metallic zinc 
output from domestic and foreign 


sources in 1933 was nearly 49 per cent 
higher than in 1932 and was 5 per cent 
larger than the output of 1931. Appa- 
rent deliveries to domestic consumers 
were about 58 per cent higher than in 
1932. Stocks at smelters and electrolytic 
refineries were reduced and on November 
30 were 23 per cent lower than those on 
hand at the beginning of ‘the year. Ex- 
ports of slab, rolled and old zine for the 
year will probably be less than one-third 
of those recorded for 1932 while imports, 
which amounted to only 349 tons in 1932, 
may total 2,000 tons or more. 

The output of primary metallic zinc 
from domestic ores in 1933, as reported 
by producers from figures of actual pro- 
duction for 11 months and estimates for 
December, were about 307,200 short tons, 
an increase of 48 per cent over the 207,- 
148 tons produced in 1932. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

HOW ARD I. YOUNG, presi- 
dent of The American Mining 
Congress, has announced the 
week of September 24, as the 
date for the Annual Conven- 
tion of the Metals Section of 
this organization. This meet- 
ing will be under the sponsor- 
ship of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Western 
(Metals) Division, of which 
Mr. C. F. Dike, manager, Syn- 
dicate-Operators Montreal 
Mine, Joplin, Mo., is national 
chairman. 

The meeting will be held in 
San Francisco, Calif., and an 
exposition of metal mining 
equipment machinery 
will be held in conjunction 
with the convention. 


Nearly 800 tons of zine were produced 
from foreign ores in 1933. No foreign 
zine was reported at domestic plants in 
1932 or 1931. 

In addition to the output of primary 
zine, about 19,300 tons of redistilled sec- 
ondary zine was produced, as compared 
with 14,718 tons in 1932. Thus the total 
supply of distilled and electrolytic zinc 
in 1933 was about 327,300 tons, com- 
posed of 103,700 tons of high grade, 
24,000 tons of intermediate, 66,100 tons 
of select and brass special, and 133,500 
tons of prime western zine. Of the total 
output of primary material in 1933, 
88,000 tons were electrolytic zinc, of 
which 80,300 tons were produced in Mon- 
tana and 7,700 tons in Idaho. Of the 
primary retort output, 72,700 tons were 
produced in Pennsylvania, 59,700 tons in 
Illinois, 43,600 tons in Oklahoma, and 
the remainder in Arkansas, Texas and 
West Virginia. 

Imports of slab zinc, including a small 
quantity of scrap and old, amounted to 
1,941 tons for the first 11 months. The 
zine content of ore imported during the 
first eleven months of 1933 was 1,945 
tons. In the same period exports of slab 
zinc amounted to 2,751 tons, including 
1,642 tons of rolled zinc. 


FEBRUARY, 1934 


The stock of zinc reported at primary 
smelters and electrolytic refineries No- 
vember 30 was about 99,000 tons, a de- 
crease of 23 percent from the 128,192 
tons in stock at the beginning of the 
year. These stocks are 41 percent lower 
than the record stocks of 167,293 tons on 
hand at the end of 1930. Stock at plants 
that produce redistilled zine bring total 
stocks of distilled and electrolytic zinc to 
101,300 tons. This total is made up of 
19,100 tons of high grade and intermed- 
iate grade zinc and of 82,200 tons of 
brass special, selected, and prime western 
zine. 

Apparent deliveries of primary slab 
zinc to domestic consumers in 1933 
amounted to about 336,000 tons, an in- 
crease of 58 percent from the 213,280 
tons reported for 1932. Apparent deliv- 
eries in 1933 amounted to a little more 
than 60 percent of the annual average 
for the period 1925-1929, inclusive. 

A total number of about 84,000 regular 
horizontal retorts was reported at the 15 
zine smelters that operated during all or 
a part of the year. Of that number, 
28,214 retorts, or one-third, were re- 
ported in operation at the end of Novem- 
ber, and the same number was expected 
to be in operation at the end of the year. 
At the end of 1932, 20,613 retorts were 
reported in operation. 

According to trade journals, the aver- 
age monthly price of prime western zinc 
at St. Louis was 3.02 cents a pound in 
January. From this figure the average 
declined to 2.67 cents a pound in Feb- 
ruary, the lowest monthly average for 
the year, and then rose to 4.92 cents a 
pound in August, the highest monthly 
average for the year. From this level 
the price receded to close the year at 
4.47 cents. The lowest daily price was 
2.575 cents a pound in mid-February and 
the highest daily price was 5 cents a 
pound, which held for about a month be- 
ginning July 17. 


Gold and Silver 


HE PRESIDENT’S comments on sil- 

ver in his message to Congress ob- 
viously contemplate much greater use of 
the metal in currency. Necessarily, he 
must await ratification by the other gov- 
ernments signatory to the London agree- 
ment (time limit: April 1) before mak- 
ing specific recommendations. Thus far, 
at least, what he says seems to be in 
line with Speaker Rainey’s remarks to 
the American Mining Congress conven- 
tion here last month that we would have 
a dual standard, with silver entering on 
a 20 to 1 ratio. That section of the 
President’s message regarding silver 
follows: 

“The foregoing recommendations relate 
chiefly to gold. The other principle pre- 
cious metal—silver—has also been used 
from time immemorial as a metallic base 
for currencies as well as for actual cur- 
rency itself. It is used as such by prob- 
ably half the population of the world. 
It constitutes a very important part of 
our own monetary structure. It is such 
a crucial factor in much of the world’s 
international trade that it cannot be neg- 
lected. 

“T issued a proclamation providing for 
the coinage of our newly mined silver 
and for increasing our reserves of silver 
bullion, thereby putting us among the 
first nations to carry out the silver agree- 
ment entered into by sixty-six govern- 
ments at the London Conference. This 
agreement is distinctly a step in the 
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right direction and we are proceeding 
to perform our part of it. 

“All of the sixty-six nations agreed to 
refrain from melting or debasing their 
silver coins, to replace paper currency 
of small denominations with silver coins 
and to refrain from legislation that 
would depreciate the value of silver in 
the world markets. Those nations pro- 
ducing large quantities of silver agreed 
to take specified amounts from their 
domestic production, and those holding 
and using large quantities agreed to re- 
strict the amount they would sell during 
the four years covered by the agreement. 

“If all these undertakings are carried 
out by the governments concerned, there 
will be a marked increase in the use and 
value of silver. 


“Governments can well, as they have 
in the past, employ silver as a basis for 
currency, and I look for a greatly in- 
creased use. I am, however, withhold- 
ing any recommendation to the Congress 
looking to further extension of the mone- 
tary use of silver because I believe that 
we should gain more knowledge of the 
results of the London agreement and of 
our other monetary measures.” 

An advance summary of silver produc- 
tion during 1933 issued by the Mineral 
Statistics Division of the Bureau of 
Mines shows a slight gain during the 
year in output of the western states and 
Alaska but a substantial increase in the 
value of the output. Production of re- 
covered metal by the 13 western states 
(Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Washington 
and Wyoming) totaled 22,895,066 ounces 
as compared to 22,402,598 ounces in 1932. 

Utah, in a position to make an increase 
because of developed ore bodies, but ac- 
tually producing during the last three 
years largely to provide employment, 
yielded 5,658,000 ounces in 1933 com- 
pared with 6,962,097 ounces in 1932. The 
production from Arizona (2,409,300 
ounces), Colorado (2,242,646 ounces), 
Idaho (7,202,000 ounces), Montana 
(2,572,000 ounces), and New Mexico 
(1,186,132 ounces), showed increases; 
Nevada production (1,115,000 ounces), 
showed a decrease. The average price 
for silver was 28.2 cents in 1932 and 
34.5 cents in 1933, but this differential 
was not enough to more than moderately 
encourage operations, for nearly all of 
the 1933 production was non-profitable 
and the result of efforts to provide em- 
ployment in lead, zinc, and copper dis- 
tricts. The report continues: 

“Silver-bearing ores of the western 
states are nearly all mineralogically com- 
plex—lead and lead—(zinc-iron), lead- 
zinc-copper-iron, or copper. In 1923, 
when the entire United States (not in- 
cluding the Philippine Islands and 
Puerto Rico) produced 70,355,674 ounces 
of silver, the sources of silver according 
to the United States Bureau of Mines 
classification were: dry and _ siliceous 
ores, 39 percent; copper ores, 21 percent; 
lead ores, 29 percent; lead-zinc, zinc, and 
copper-lead-zine, 11 percent. Since sili- 
ceous and dry ores are those low in lead, 
copper, or zinc, and mined only for the 
silver content or gold and silver content, 
the sum of the by-product sources from 
complex ores was 61 percent. In 1929, 
when the production was 60,860,011 
ounces, the relative sources were siliceous 
and dry ores, 18 percent; copper 30, 
lead 19, and lead-zinc, zinc and copper- 
lead-zinc 33 percent. The sum of the 
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complex sources was, therefore, 82 per- 
cent. In 1932, when the production was 
only 22,739,669 ounces, the percentages 
of sources were: Dry and siliceous, 17 
percent; copper, 23 percent; lead 22 per- 
cent; and lead-zinc, zinc, and copper- 
lead-zine, 38 percent. The sum of the 
complex sources was 83 percent. As 
most of the ores classified as dry and 
siliceous also contain some lead, zinc, and 
copper ore are mined from ore bodies 
contiguous to lead-zinc ore _ bodies, 
thus, strictly speaking, silver mines are 
practically non-existent. 

“Some of the mines most nearly in a 
straight silver classification are those at 
Creede, Colo., and the Presidio mine, at 
Shafter, Texas, both idle since July 1, 
1930; and those at Tonopah, Nev., the 
output of which has been declining rap- 
idly. The 25 leading silver producers, 
mainly by-product silver mines, yielded 
79 percent of the United States output in 
1931 and 86 percent in 1932. 

“On December 21, 1933, President 
Roosevelt issued his silver proclamation, 
which means essentially that newly- 
mined silver shall be brought by the 
United States Treasury at a price of 
64.5 cents an ounce to the producer. 

The U.S. Mint was prepared on January 
2, 1934, to buy silver at this price from 
natural products which had been mined 
subsequent to December 21. The Presi- 
dent’s proclamation is to “remain in 
force and effect until the 3lst day of 
December, 1937, unless repealed or mod- 
ified by Act of Congress or by subsequent 
proclamation.” The four-year provision 
holds forth the most hope for increase 
of silver production, for capital can thus 
plan for a completed operation within 
that time. In considering future pro- 
duction of silver, reservations should be 
made dependent on the future prices for 
copper, lead, and zinc, and on the pro- 
duction provisions in codes for these 
metals. As a result of the President’s 
silver proclamation, the mines at Creede, 
Colo., and Shafter, Texas, are already 
preparing to reopen.” 


HE BUREAU OF MINES, in its ad- 

vance summary, provides the fol- 
lowing information regarding gold pro- 
duction in 1933 and its relation to mone- 
tary developments. 


A POSSIBLE ADDITION TO THE 
LINE 
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Thirteen western states in 1933 yielded 
in recovered metal 1,799,597 fine ounces 
of gold compared with 1,835,103 ounces 
in 1932. These figures indicate a de- 
crease of 35,506 ounces of gold, and bear 
out the statement made in May, 1933, in 
writing for the United States Bureau 
of Mines Minerals Year-book 1932-33 
(published August, 1933) that “the out- 
put of gold in the United States for 1933 
will probably show a decrease compared 
with 1932.” Alaska in 1933 yielded 520,- 
418 ounces of gold as compared with 
493,860 ounces in 1932. 

Although Great Britain went off the 
gold standard in September, 1931, and 
was followed within a year by 41 other 
countries, the United States remained 
on the gold standard to April, 1933. As 
long as the United States remained on 
the gold standard, no matter how many 
extra shillings over 85 per fine ounce 
were paid in the foreign market, gold 
would bring in United States money only 
$20.67 per fine ounce, less commission, 
insurance, and freight. When the United 
States went off the gold standard and 
the value of the dollar dropped, sales of 
gold on the foreign market, if not pro- 
hibited, would have bought more of our 
depreciated dollars than $20.67. Gold 
producers protested, therefore, and the 
Empire Star Mines, Inc., of California, 
made a test case by attempting to ship 
via the New York custom house. This 
led to an announcement by the news- 
papers on July 27, 1933, of a decision 
by the Attorney General, that gold in 
ore, concentrates, unretorted gold amal- 
gam, and unrefined cyanide precipitates 
could be shipped abroad, whereupon 
within the next several weeks some gold 
in unrefined form from the Empire 
North Star of California and the Home- 
stake of South Dakota was exported. 

The Attorney General’s decision al- 
lowed 75 percent of the United States 
gold mine production to be shipped to 
foreign markets and forced 25 percent 
to remain here at the old price; the 
President on August 29 issued an order, 
coupled with an anti-hoarding clause, 
that the United States government would 
act as agent through the United States 
Mint to obtain the world price for newly- 
mined gold. This arrangement continued 
until October 25 when the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation began buying 
United States newly-mined gold at prices 
above the world price; the purchase of 
foreign gold began at a later date. This 
price reached $34.06 on December 18 and 
so remained to January 15, 1934. The 
gradually increasing price for gold after 
August, 1933, resulted principally in in- 
creased production of marginal ore in 
California and Colorado, slightly in- 
creased the output of the already profit- 
able Homestake mine, and added a 
dredge-boat each in Idaho and Montana. 
The extra price received in notes pay- 
able on February 1, 1934, has not only 
encouraged the established gold producer 
but has brought rather handsome extra 
returns. The increased value over the 
$47,958,973 (calculated at the legal coin- 
age value of $20.671835 per fine ounce), 
represented by the 2,320,015 fine ounces 
produced by the 13 ‘states and Alaska, 
amounted between August and December 
31 to approximately $9,000,000. On Jan- 
uary 1, 1934, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation announced that it had to 
that date set aside $100,000,000 for gold 
buying and had spent less than $20,000,- 
000 absorbing domestic newly- mined 
supplies. 


Production of gold in 1933 in the 13 
western states and Alaska came mainly 
from well-established and well-developed 
mines in old districts. The Alaska out- 
put came chiefly from the Alaska-Juneau 
lode mine and from floating dredge-boats 
at Fairbanks and Nome. The California 
output came chiefly from the lode mines 
of the Grass Valley-Nevada City district 
and from the floating dredge-boats of the 
Sacramento Valley. The Colorado out- 
put came chiefly from Cripple Creek, 
Alma, and the San Juan region. The 
decrease in Colorado’s output is plainly 
in the falling off of output from one 
mine—the American, a spectacular pro- 
ducer in 1932 from a _ 600-ft. claim 
near Alma. The South Dakota output 
came almost entirely from the long-lived 
(1876 to date) and well-developed Home- 
stake mine at Lead. The increase in gold 
output in Arizona from 66,790 ounces in 
1932 to 75,813 in 1933 came from the 
gains at the Lake Superior and Arizona 
lease at Superior, Arizona gold mines in 
the Katherine district of Mohave County, 
and from the copper ore of the United 
Verde Extension. 


Copper 


RELIMINARY statistics released by 
the Bureau of Mines for 1933 indi- 
cated some improvement in the copper 
industry. Domestic requirements con- 
tinued to be small, although withdrawals 
on domestic account increased about 28 
percent over those in 1932. Refined 
primary output from domestic and for- 
eign sources was about 11 percent higher 
than in 1932. Imports of unmanufac- 
tured copper were sharply lower in 1933, 
decreasing about 30 percent. Largely 
due to the tariff on copper, imports of 
refined copper were less than 7 percent 
of those in the preceding year. Exports 
of metallic copper were relatively the 
same in 1933 as in 1932. The gains and 
losses noted were responsible for a de- 
crease of 15 percent in stocks of refined 
copper at domestic refineries. A de- 
crease of 4 percent was also reported in 
stocks of blister and unrefined copper at 
smelters, in transit to refineries, and at 
refineries. The average quoted price for 
copper was 68 percent higher at the end 
of 1933 than it was at the end of 1932. 
The average weekly quoted price of 
copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery) was 
4.775 cents a pound, the lowest quotation 
on record, from the third week of De- 
cember, 1932, through the week of March 
4, 1933. Then an upward trend took 
place which, despite minor fluctuations, 
carried the price to 8.775 cents a pound, 
the highest quotation of the year, for 
the first week in August. The price 
remained at approximately this level for 
over two months; then it dropped to 
7.327 cents a pound during the week of 
October 21. The price trend was gen- 
erally upward during the last weeks of 
the year, and the average weekly quota- 
tion was 8.025 cents a pound during the 
last two weeks of December. 

The smelter production of copper from 
domestic ores in 1933 as determined by 
the Bureau of Mines from reports of the 
smelters showing actual production for 
11 months and estimated production for 
December, was 477,000,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 544,009,948 pounds in 1932, 
and was the smallest production recorded 
since 1896. The estimated smelter pro- 
duction from domestic ores for Decem- 
ber, as reported by the smelters, was 


nearly 40,000,000 pounds, which is ap- 
proximately the average reported for the 
11 months preceding. 

The production of new refined copper 
from domestic sources, determined in the 
Same manner as smelter production, was 
about 480,600,000 pounds, compared with 
445,077,874 pounds in 1932. The output 
of new refined copper from domestic and 
foreign sources in 1933 amounted to 
about 756,200,000 pounds, compared with 
680,867,734 pounds in 1932—an increase 
of 75,300,000 pounds or 11 percent. The 
production of secondary copper by pri- 
mary refineries increased from 120,454,- 
527 pounds in 1932 to about 150,100,000 
pounds in 1933. Thus the total primary 
and secondary output of copper by the 
refineries in 1933 was 13 percent higher 
than in the preceding year—a produc- 
tion of about 906,300,000 pounds being 
reported for 1933 as compared with 801,- 
322,261 pounds in 1932. 

The imports of unmanufactured cop- 
per during the first 11 months of 1933, 
according to the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, amounted to 250,- 
853,565 pounds, or at a monthly rate of 
nearly 23,000,000 pounds. This compares 
with total imports of 391,991,342 pounds 
for the entire year 1932, or at a monthly 
rate of 32,700,000 pounds. Imports in 
November, 1933, totaled 30,676,575 
pounds. The total imports for 1933 will 
very likely show a decrease of approxi- 
mately 116,000,000 pounds for the year, 
or a drop of about 30 percent. 

The exports of metallic copper during 
the first 11 months of 1933 amounted to 
273,817,517 pounds as compared with 
295,356,719 pounds exported during the 
entire year 1932. It is likely that the 
total for the entire year 1933 will be 
little different from that for 1932. In 
the first 11 months of 1933, 220,141,601 


New Rerixep Copper WITHDRAWN FROM ToTaL YEAR'S St 


pounds of refined copper in ingots, bars, 
and other forms, and 15,295,2¥5 pounds 
of rods were exported. Of the total 
quantity, France received 695,335,069 
pounds, the largest amount. Germany 
was next with 28,676,819 pounds; Italy 
was third with 26,699,636 pounds; and 
the United Kingdom fourth with 24,532,- 
385 pounds. In the entire year 1932 the 
United Kingdom received the largest 
quantity, 68,344,096 pounds; France was 
next with 65,306,278 pounds; Germany 
was third with 30,806,376 pounds; and 
Italy fourth with 23,344,238 pounds. 
Refineries reported that at the end of 
1933 approximately 851,000,000 pounds 
of refined copper would be in stock, a 
15 percent decrease from the reserve of 
1,004,000,000 pounds at the end of 1932. 
It is estimated that stocks of blister cop- 
per at the smelters, in transit to re- 
fineries, and at refineries, and materials 
in process of refining, would be about 
362,000,000 pounds on December 31, com- 
pared with 378,000,000 pounds at the end 
of 1932, a decrease of 16,000,000 pounds 
or 4 percent. Total smelter and refinery 
stocks at the end of 1933 were 1,213,000,- 
000 pounds, representing a decrease of 
169,000,000 pounds, or 12 percent, from 
the record stocks at the end of 1932. 


Stocks of refined copper on November 
30, 1933, were reported as 856,000,000 
pounds, and stocks of blister copper at 
smelters, in transit, and at refineries 
were reported as 357,000,000 pounds. 


The quantity of new refined copper 
withdrawn on domestic account during 
the year was about 665,100,000 pounds, 
compared with 519,200,000 pounds in 
1932, an increase of 145,900,000 pounds 
or 28 percent. The method of calculat- 
ing domestic withdrawals is shown as 
follows: 

The average value of the ore per 
gross ton at the mines in 1933 is esti- 


1932-1933, IN PotuNps 


Refinery production of new copper from domestic sources 45,1 
Refinery production of new copper from foreign sources 235,800,000 
Imports of refined copper (December, 1933, estimated ) 


Stocks of new refined copper on January 1 


PPLY ox DomeEsTic ACCOUNT, 
1932 1933 
ourt 445,100,000 480,600,000 


275,600,000 
10,900,000 
1,004,000,000 


167,800,000 
924,600,000 


1.773,300,000 1,771,100,900 


Exports of refined copper (ingots, bars, rods, or other forms) 


(December, 1933, estimated) 
Stocks December 31 


Total withdrawn on domestie account 


Iron and Steel 


HE iron ore mined in the United 

States in 1933, says the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, exclusive of ore that con- 
tained 5 percent or more of manganese 
in the natural state, is estimated by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, at 17,- 
511,000 gross tons, an increase of 78 
percent as compared with the quantity 
mined in 1932, which was one of the 
most disastrous years in the history of 
the American iron and steel industry. 
The ore shipped from the mines in 1933 
is estimated at 24,608,000 gross tons, 
valued at $63,744,000, an increase of 
362 percent in quantity and of 394 per- 
cent in total value compared with the 
figures for 1932. Compared with the 
five-year average for 1928 to 1932, 
which amounted to 45,616,803 tons val- 
ued at $117,115,655, the 1932 shipments 
showed a decrease of 46 percent in both 
quantity and value. 
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250,100,000 
1,004,000,000 


255.000.000 
851,000,000 
1.106,000,000 
665,100,000 


1,254,100,000 
519,200,000 


mated at $2.59; in 1932 it was $2.42. 
This increase is partly explained by the 
large proportionate gain in tonnage of 
the high valued Lake Superior ores that 
in 1933 accounted for 87 percent of the 
nation’s total as compared with 67 per- 
cent in 1932. The stocks of iron ore at 
the mines, mainly in Michigan and Min- 
nesota, decreased 38 percent from 17,- 
603,873 gross tons in 1932 to 10,944,000 
tons in 1933. 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT 


About 87 percent of the iron ore 
shipped in 1933 came from the Lake Su- 
perior district, in which approximately 
14,594,000 gross tons were mined and 
21,510,000 tons were shipped, increases 
of 79 and 501 percent, respectively, com- 
pared with the quantities mined and 
shipped in 1932. The ore shipped in 
1933 was valued at the mines at $58,- 
474,000, an .increase of 492 percent. 
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These totals include the ore shipped by 
rail as well as by water from all mines, 
but exclude manganiferous ores amount- 
ing to approximately 204,000 gross tons 
in 1933, and 10,981 tons in 1932 that 
contained 5 percent or more of man- 
ganese in the natural state. The stocks 
of iron ore in this district decreased 
from 16,408,186 gross tons in 1932 to 
9,935,000 tons in 1933, or 39 percent. 
The shipments of iron ore by water 
from the Lake Superior district in 1933 
(including manganiferous iron ores), 
according to the Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Association, amounted to 21,623,- 
898 gross tons, an increase of 507 per- 
cent compared with these shipments in 
1932. The average value of the ore at 
the mines in the Lake Superior district 
in 1933 was $2.72 a ton; in 1932 it was 
$2.76. 
SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


The Southeastern States, in which the 
Birmingham district is the largest 1ron- 
ore producing area, mined approximately 
2,138,000 gross tons of iron ore In 1933, 
an increase of 52 percent compared with 
1932. The shipments of iron ore from 
mines in these states in 1933 amounted 
to 2,158,000 gross tons, valued at $3,- 
239,000, increases of 44 and 29 percent, 
respectively, in quantity and value com- 
pared with 1932. The average of the 
ore produced in these states in 1933 per 
gross ton was $1.50; in 1932 it was $1.67. 
The stocks of iron ore at the mines in 
this group of states, mainly in the Bir- 
mingham district, decreased from 807,- 
109 gross tons in 1932 to 787,000 gross 
tons in 1933. 


NORTHEASTERN STATES 


The Northeastern states, which include 
the Adirondack district, New York, and 
the Cornwall district, Pennsylvania, in 
1933 mined 400,000 gross tons of iron 
ore, an increase of 142 percent over 1932. 
The iron ore shipped from mines in these 
states amounted to 561,000 tons, valued 
at $1,523,000, increases of 368 and 333 
percent, respectively, in quantity and 
value compared with 1932. The stocks 
of iron ore in this group of states de- 
creased from 376,413 gross tons in 1932 
to 209,000 tons in 1933. The average 
value of the ore in these states in 1933 
per gross ton was $2.71; in 1932 it was 
$2.93. 


WESTERN STATES 


In 1933 Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming, which mined and shipped 379,000 
gross tons, valued at $508,000, were the 
only Western states to report any iron 
ore mining. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The imports of iron ore reported for 
the 11 months ended November 30, 1933, 
amounted to 775,619 gross tons, valued 
at $1,834,301. The imports for the year 
1932 were 582,498 gross tons, valued at 
$1,539,374. The reported exports of iron 
ore for the 11 months ended November 
30, 1933, amounted to 155,220 gross tons, 
valued at $646,213, compared with ex- 
ports for the entire year 1932 of 88,- 
449 tons, valued at $219,852. These sta- 
tistics of imports and exports were com- 
piled from the records of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

French export trade in iron and steel 
products registered material improve- 
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ment in 1933 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year, according to a report com- 
piled in the Commerce Department’s 
Iron and Steel Division. 

During the 11l-month period ended 
November 30, 1933, total shipments of 
such products from France amounted to 
2,315,591 metric tons, an increase of 


277,598 tons over the corresponding 
period of 1932. 


The export cain was quite general 
throughout the trade, with 14 classes of 
material showing increases and only four 
decreases, the report shows. The largest 
gain was that made by steel bars, the 
1933 shipments exceeding the 1932 figure 
by 11,334 tons. 

Other noteworthy increases occurred 
in the case of ingots, blooms, billets and 
slabs, and cast iron manufactures. 

Pig iron was the only iron and steel 
product which registered a substantial 
decline in 1933, shipments decreasing by 
17,424 tons. Of the other three classes 
which showed declines, the drop in only 
one was as great as 100 tons. 

It is apparently from the above figures, 
the report points out, that while France’s 
total export trade in iron and steel prod- 
ucts for the full year 1933 will not ap- 
proach the high levels of 1928 and 1929, 
it will show a gratifying improvement 
over 1932. 

Iron-ore interests in Spain are said 
to be concerned over the growing tend- 
ency of British blast furnace operators 
to replace Spanish ore with the lower- 
priced mineral brought from Africa, ac- 
cording to the Commerce Department. 

During the January-October period of 
1933, British imports of ore from Spain 
are reported to have totaled 732,000 tons, 
a fair increase over the 669,000 tons im- 
ported in the corresponding period of 
1932. However, according to figures 
published in Spain, British takings of 
Algerian ore rose from 231,000 to 519,000 
metric tons during the same period. 

Total exports of iron ore from Spain 
in the nine-month period ended Septem- 
ber, 1933, amounted to 1,068,960 metric 
tons compared with 979,146 tons for the 
corresponding period of 1932. 


Quicksilver Code 


PUBLIC hearing on the proposed 

code of fair competition for the 
quicksilver industry, sponsored by the 
National Quicksilver Producers, was 
held by Deputy Administrator Walter A. 
Janssen on February 2. The code pro- 
vides for a 40-hour maximum work-week, 
an 8-hour maximum work day and a 
minimum hourly wage rate of 42% cents 
in the North and 30 cents in the South- 
ern district. 

Donald R. Richberg, general counsel 
for the National Recovery Administra- 
tion, recently issued the following state- 
ment: 

“This seems to be an appropriate time 
to recall to the attention of the public 
and to those industries now operating 
under codes the fact that the provisions 
of the anti-trust laws of the United 
States are still in full force and effect 
and that monopolistic practices are not 
permitted even under the provisions of 
codes. 

“The National Industrial Recovery Act 
does provide that any action complying 
with the provisions of a code shall be 
exempt from the provisions of the anti- 
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trust laws of the United States. 
does not mean two things: 

“First—this does not mean that a code 
can be written so as to authorize monopo- 
listic practices. 

“Second—it does not mean that, under 
the protection of a code, industrial 
groups can organize and then, without 
regard to the requirements of the code, 
proceed to fix prices, or to carry out 
other operations in restraint of trade, 
free from the penalties of the anti-trust 
laws. 

“Tt is necessary to call these matters 
to the attention of the public and of in- 
dustry for two reasons. 

“In the first place, there has been a 
widespread misunderstanding, even 
among public officials, that monopolistic 
practices might be sanctioned in the 
codes. 

“In the second place, there have re- 
cently come to the attention of the Ad- 
ministration instances in which indus- 
trial operators have been organized to 
carry out the provisions of codes and 
then have proceeded to disregard their 
obligations under the codes or the re- 
strictions upon them in the codes. With- 
out singling out one group, it should be 
stated that during the meetings of the 
National Industrial Bituminous Coal 
Board it became evident that some 
groups of coal operators had the impres- 
sion that they were now free to fix prices 
and otherwise to act in combination with- 
out obtaining the approval of the repr 
sentatives of the NRA, which is designe: 
to safeguard the public interest. 

“It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that no combinations of industrial oper- 
ators are authorized to take concerted 
actions, except so far as explicitly au- 
thorized under the terms of the codes 
and the requirements of the NRA, with- 
out subjecting themselves to the penalties 
of the anti-trust laws wherever such laws 
would prohibit such combined action. 

“A timely warning should be given 
that, wherever members of an industry 
have assumed mistakenly that they have 
been licensed by virtue of the adoption of 
a code to combine and to disregard the 
restrictions imposed by the NRA to pro- 
tect the public interest, they are simply 
laying themselves open to prosecution 
under the anti-trust laws and that the 
provisions of Section 5 of Title I of the 
Nationa! Industrial Recovery Act do not 


— them from the penalties of those 
aws.”’ 


This 


FRANK G. FREY, acting director of 
the Anthracite Institute, has joined the 
staff of the M. A. Hanna Company as 
sales promotion manager, with his head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Frey was appointed acting direc- 
tor of the Institute upon the resignation 
of its president, General Brice P. Disque, 
last autumn. During the preceding three 
years Mr. Frey was assistant director 
and then director of anthracite service, 
including the laboratory, scientific re- 
search and field service functions of the 
organization. By appointment of Harry 
C. Hopkins, Federal Relief Administra- 
tor, Mr. Frey was also agent of the Re- 
lief Administration for the distribution 
of relief anthracite for the unemployed. 

Mr. Frey joined the anthracite opera- 
tors’ organization in July, 1928, as a 
combustion engineer in the Philadelphia 
office, after several years in the engineer- 
ing departments of steamship companies. 
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METAL MINING IN 1933 


{rizona 


The value of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc produced from mines in Arizona 
in 1933 was $9,686,178, a decrease of 
about $3,850,000 from 1932, according to 
Bureau of Mines. 

Gold production increased about 12 
percent over 1932, and silver about 20 
percent. Copper continued to decline to 
38 percent below 1932 and nearly 72 per- 
cent below the 1931 output. The output 
of lead was practically the same as that 
in 1932, and the zine production was 
insignificant. 

The gold output increased from 66,- 
789.67 ounces valued at $1,380,665 in 
1932 to 75,813 ounces valued at $1,567,- 
194 in 1933 based on the legal coinage 
rate of $20.671835 per fine ounce. 

The silver output increased from 
2,082,823 ounces in 1932 to about 2,409,- 
300 ounces in 1933, and the value from 
$587,356 to $831,209, as the price of 
silver increased from 28.2 cents an ounce 
in 1932 to 34.5 cents an ounce in 1933. 

The copper output decreased from 
182,491,825 pounds in 1932 to about 112,- 
500,000 pounds in 1933, a decline of 69,- 
991,800 pounds or 38 percent, and the 
value from $11,496,985 to about $7,201,- 
600. 

The lead production in Arizona de- 
creased slightly from 2,364,300 pounds in 
1932 to about 2,300,000 pounds in 1933, 
but the value increased from $70,929 to 
about $85,100 as the average price of 
lead increased from 3 to 3.7 cents a 
pound. No lead ore was smelted in Ari- 
zona in 1933 and many of the large pro- 
ducers of lead remained idle. 


California 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc produced in California in 
1933, in terms of recovered and recover- 
able metals and with gold reckoned at 
the statutory price of $20.671835 per fine 
ounce, is estimated at $12,473,351, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. This 
estimate compares with a total value of 
$12,066,750 for the output of the five 
metals in 1932. In terms of quantity 
the output of gold increased, while that 
of silver, copper, and lead was less than 
in 1932; the output of zinc was nominal. 

In 1933 California maintained its lead- 
ing position among the gold-producing 
States, and the year’s output of about 
592,400 ounces was roughly 23,233 ounces 
more than the 569,167 ounces mined in 
1932. The value of the 1933 production, 
calculated at the legal coinage rate of 
$20.671835 per fine ounce, was about 
$12,245,995. Using the world price and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
price from August through December 
would add approximately $1,971,600 to 
the value of the 1933 gold output and 
increase the value of the State’s produc- 
tion of the five metals to about $14,- 
445,000. 


Newly mined gold was marketed under 
four different sets of regulations, and at 
varying prices, successively during the 
year. Until August 12, gold was sold 
by producers to the Mint at the statu- 
tory price of $20.671835 per fine ounce. 
From August 12 to August 29, gold- 
bearing ores, concentrates, precipitates, 
and amalgam—but not bullion—could be 
exported and sold at the world price. 
During the period from August 29 until 
October 25, newly mined gold was ac- 
cepted at the Mint by the Government, 
which acted as agent for the producers 
in disposing of the metal at approxi- 
mately the London price. Under the 
Executive Order of October 25, 1933, gold 
was accepted by the Mint for sale to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation at 
varying rates, officially determined, which 
have in the main been somewhat higher 
than the London open market price and 
have ranged upward from $29.25 per 
ounce. 

Silver decreased from 493,533 ounces 
in 1932 to about 352,700 ounces in 1933. 
Because of a better average price—about 
34.5 cents per ounce in 1933 as against 
28.2 cents in 1932—the value of the silver 
output decreased to a less extent, and 
was about $121,682 in 1933, compared 
with $139,176 in 1932. Most of the silver 
was recovered from gold ores as a by- 
product, and more than half of it came 
from the Grass Valley-Nevada City dis- 
trict. 

Copper decreased 1,417,876 
pounds, valued at $89,326, in 1932, to 
about 1,145,000 pounds, valued at $73,- 
280, in 1933. This is the smallest produc- 
tion since 1895, when an output of 225,650 
pounds, valued at $21,901, was made. 

Lead production decreased from 2,417,- 
116 pounds, valued at $72,522, in 1932, 
to about 703,500 pounds, valued at $26,- 
030, in 1933, which represents the lowest 
output since 1907, when 328,681 pounds, 
valued at $16,690, was produced. Dur- 
ing 1933 about 148,000 pounds of zinc, 
valued at $6,364, was shipped in the 
form of carbonate ore. 


Colorado 


Eleven and one-half months actual 
mine production with an estimate by the 
mine operators and smelters for one- 
half of December indicates that the out- 
put of gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc 
from Colorado ores and gravels in 1933 
in terms of recovered and estimated re- 
coverable metals was 242,008 ounces of 
gold, 2,242,646 ounces of silver, 4,510,000 
pounds of lead, 9,948,000 pounds of cop- 
per, and 2,491,000 pounds of zinc, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. These 
figures are to be compared with 317,928 
ounces of gold, 1,860,408 ounces of silver, 
4,299,000 pounds of lead, 7,398,000 pounds 
of copper, and 218,000 pounds of zine in 
1932. Compared with 1932, gold shows 
a decrease of 75,920 ounces, silver an 
increase of 382,238 ounces, lead an in- 
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crease of 211,000 pounds, copper an in- 
crease of 2,550,000 pounds, and zine an 
increase of 2,273,000 pounds. The gross 
estimated value of the output of metals 
in Colorado in 1933 is gold, $5,002,749, 
silver $773,713, lead $166,870, copper 
$636,672, zine $107,113, or a total of 
$6,687,117, as compared with $7,698,373 
in 1932. From 1858 to 1933, inclusive, 
Colorado has produced, in terms of re- 
coverable metals, 35,404,534 ounces in 
gold, 664,230,887 ounces of silver, 4,616,- 
149,583 pounds of lead, 330,751,430 
pounds of copper, and 2,232,834,985 
pounds of zinc, with a total value for the 
five metals of $1,675,585,219. 


Idaho 


The value of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zine produced from mines in Idaho 
in 1933, according to the Bureau of 
Mines, was $11,211,718, an increase of 
$3,334,114 over the total value of the 
metals in 1932. Each of the five metals 
increased in quantity and value and there 
was a pronounced improvement in the 
production of gold, silver and zine. The 
production of lead, so important to the 
mining industry of Idaho, showed an in- 
crease in quantity in 1933, as well as a 
relatively larger gain in value accounted 
for by the rise in price. 

The three features of the year which 
affected production were the increase in 
gold from new and old properties, the 
unusually large silver production frorn 
the Sunshine mine near Kellogg, and the 
increased production of silver, lead, and 
zine from the Morning mine of the Fed- 
eral Mining & Smelting Co. The large 
production of silver from the largest 
single silver-producing mine the 
United States and the output from other 
large producers gave Idaho first place 
in silver production in the United States, 
a position held by Utah from 1920 to 
1932. 

The mine output of gold in 1933 was 
about 61,208 ounces as compared with 
46,885.39 ounces in 1932, an increase of 
about 31 percent. The value of the out- 
put in 1933 at the legal coinage value 
of $20.671835 per fine ounce, was 
$1,265,282. 

The output of silver increased from 
6,716,968 ounces in 1932 to about 7,202,- 
000 ounces in 1933 and the value from 
$1,894,185 to about $2,484,690. The in- 
crease in quantity of more than 485,000 
ounces was due chiefly to the increased 
production of lead-zinc ore from the 
Morning mine at Mullan. 

The output of copper increased from 
1,143,381 pounds in 1932 to about 1,464,- 
600 pounds in 1933, and the value from 
$72,033 to $93,734. 

The output of lead increased from 
144,235,067 pounds in 1932 to about 149,- 
761,000 pounds in 1933, and the value 
from $4,327,052 to about $5,541,157. The 
increase was due chiefly to the larger 
output of lead-zine ore from the Morning 
mine of the Federal Mining & Smelting 
Co., encouraged by the improvement in 
metal prices. The State maintained its 
position as the second largest producer 
of lead in the United States, after 
Missouri. 
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The zine produced from mines in Idaho 
increased from 20,504,234 pounds in 1932 
to about 42,485,000 pounds in 1933, and 
the value from $615,127 to about 
$1,826,855. 


About 1,106,000 tons of ore, old tail- 


ings, ete., were produced in Idaho in 
1933, an increase of about 73,000 tons 
over the output in 1932. 


Montana 


The value of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zinc produced from mines in Mon- 
tana in 1933, according to the Bureau of 
Mines, was $8,469,580, or $1,612,843 
more than the value of the output in 
1932. The increase in the total value of 
the five metals in 1933 was due to the 
resumption of the mining of lead-zinc 
ore at Butte, the general increase in 
metal prices, and to the continued activ- 
ity in gold mining. These gains were 
offset in part by the reduced output from 
copper mines at Butte. The output of 
each metal, except copper, showed 
marked increases over 1932; gold from 
40,602 to 51,102 ounces, silver from 
1,686,213 to 2,572,000 ounces, lead from 
2,157,766 to 12,084,000 pounds, and zine 
from 4,393,034 to 43,448,000 pounds; the 
output of copper decreased from 84,847,- 
349 to 65,789,000 pounds. 


Nevada 


The value of the gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zinc produced from mines in 
Nevada during 1933, in terms of recov- 
ered metals, was about $5,720,815, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. In ar- 
riving at this figure, which indicates that 
the total value of the mine production 
increased about $653,644 from the 1932 
total of $5,067,171, gold was valued at 
the statutory price of $20.671835 per fine 
ounce. 

The gold output of Nevada decreased 
from 129,719.83 fine ounces, valued at 
$2,681,547, in 1982 to about 105,000 
ounces, valued at about $2,170,543, in 
1933. 

Despite the interest in gold mining 
that characterized the year, production 
of the metal was nearly 20,000 ounces 
less than in 1932. 

Silver was about 1,115,000 ounces, 
valued at about $384,675. These figures 
compare with a 1932 production of 1,304,- 
365 ounces, valued at $367,831; they 
represent a decrease of approximately 
189,365 ounces in quantity, but an in- 
crease of about $16,844 in value. 

Copper was about 38,900,000 pounds 
of recovered and recoverable metal, 
valued at about $2,489,600. This com- 
pares with an output of 31,487,606 
pounds, valued at $1,983,719, in 1932. 

Relatively large increases in the pro- 
duction of lead and zinc were made in 
1933, largely as a result of the resump- 
tion of operations at the Pioche mines of 
the Combined Metals Reduction Co., and 
the marketing by the Treadwell Yukon 
Co. of a substantial tonnage of zinc con- 
centrate that had been produced at Tybo 
in 1930 and 1981. 

In 1933, about 4,731,000 pounds of lead, 
valued at $175,047, and about 11,650,000 
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pounds of zine, valued at $500,950, were 
marketed from Nevada mines. Corre- 
sponding figures for 1932 were: Lead, 
880,986 pounds, valued at $26,430; zinc, 
254,795 pounds, valued at $7,644. 


New Mexico 

Eleven months actual mine production 
with an estimate by the mine operators 
for December indicates that the output 
of gold, silver, copper, lead and zinc 
from New Mexico ores and gravels in 
1933 in terms of recovered and estimated 
recoverable metal was 25,964 ounces of 
gold, 1,186,132 ounces of silver, 21,537,- 
000 pounds of lead, 27,264,000 pounds of 
copper, and 62,729,000 pounds of zinc, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. These 
figures compare with a production in 
1932 of 23,208 ounces of gold, 1,142,351 
ounces of silver, 20,227,000 pounds of 
lead, 28,419,000 pounds of copper, and 
51,186,000 pounds of zinc, and show in- 
creases of 2,756 ounces of gold, 43,781 
ounces of silver, 1,310,000 pounds of lead, 
11,543,000 pounds of zinc and a decrease 
of 1,155,000 pounds of copper. 


The gross value of the New Mexico 
metal production at average yearly prices 
of $20.671835 per ounce of gold, $0.345 
per ounce of silver, $0.037 per pound of 
lead, $0.064 per pound of copper, and 
$0.043 per pound of zinc in 1933 was gold 
$536,724, silver $409,216, lead $796,869, 
copper $1,744,896, and zinc $2,697,347, 
with a total of $6,185,052 as compared 
with $4,734,683 in 1932, an increase for 
1933 of $1,450,369, or 30.63 percent. 

The large low-grade porphyry copper 
deposit of the Chino Mines of the Nevada 
Consolidated Copper Co., at Santa Rita, 
was mined at approximately 3,200 tons 
daily (actually about 6,400 tons daily for 
only 15 days of each month), as com- 
pared with 6,474 tons daily for 180 days 
in 1932. 


Oregon 


The total value of the gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and zinc mined from placers 
and lodes in Oregon during 1933, in 
terms of recovered and recoverable metals 
and with gold calculated at the statutory 
price of $20.671835 per fine ounce, was 
about $423,500 according to the Bureau 
of Mines. The total value of the 1932 
output was $415,627. About 20,200 
ounces of gold, valued at about $417,571 
at the mint price of $20.671835 per fine 
ounce, was mined in 1933, as against 
19,861 ounces, valued at $410,568, in 1932. 

Gold was the principal metal produced, 
and virtually all of the silver, coper, lead, 
and zinc reported was recovered in the 
treatment of gold ores and placer ma- 
terial. About 13,000 ounces of silver, 
valued at $4,485, was produced in 1933, 
compared with 8,616 ounces, valued at 
$2,430, in 1932. Copper estimated at 
6,700 pounds, valued at $420, was pro- 
duced during the year, showing a decline 
from the 1932 outut of 32,199 pounds, 
valued at $2,029. About 10,000 pounds 
of lead, valued at $370, and 15,600 pounds 
of zinc, valued at $671, were produced 
during 1933; equivalent figures for 1932 
were 7,917 pounds of lead, valued at 
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$238, and 12,061 pounds of zine, valued 
at $362. 


South Dakota 

Reports from metal mines and receipts 
at smelters and the United States mint 
indicate that the production of mines in 
South Dakota in 1933 was 510,058 ounces 
of gold and 127,529 ounces of silver, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Mines. This 
compares with the production in 1932 
of 480,338 ounces of gold and 126,195 
ounces of silver. 

The Homestake mine, at Lead, the 
largest producing gold mine in the 
United States, was operated continuously. 
For 1932, this company’s report showed 
1,401,593 tons mined; the proceeds from 
gold-silver bullion by amalgamation fol- 
lowed by cyanidation of sands and 
slimes were $9,911,858; the dividends 
paid were $2,662,296. From 1876 to 1932, 
inclusive, this mine has yielded bullion 
and concentrates valued at $253,394,489 
and has paid $62,653,282 in dividends. 
Dividends paid in 1933 were $3,747,307. 


Utah 


The mines of Utah in 1933 produced 
gold, silver, copper, lead, and zinc valued 
at $15,842,196, an increase of $1,443,603 
compared with 1932, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Increases were recorded 
in the output of copper and zinc but 
there were declines in the output of gold, 
silver, and lead. The value of the output 
of lead, however, was larger than in 
1932 due to the increase in the average 
price of lead from 3 cents a pound in 
1932 to 3.7 cents a pound in 1933. The 
quantity of silver produced in 1933 de- 
creased more than 1,300,000 ounces but 
as the price of silver increased from 28.2 
cents in 1932 to 34.5 cents in 1933 the 
value of the silver output was only 
slightly less than that in 1932. 

Utah has been first in the United 
States in the production of silver since 
1920, but in 1933 Idaho took first place 
and Utah ranked second. The State also 
ranked second in copper after Arizona, 


and third in lead after Missouri and 
Idaho. 
Utah’s gold output decreased from 


135,256.35 ounces in 1932 to about 108,841 
ounces in 1933. The value of the output 
at the legal coinage rate of $20.671835 
an ounce, was $2,249,943, compared with 


$2,795,997 in 1932, and $4,108,323 in 
1931. 
The silver output decreased from 


6,962,097 ounces in 1932 to about 5,658,- 
000 ounces in 1938, and the production 
was about 1,544,000 ounces less than 
that of Idaho. The value of the silver 
output decreased slightly from $1,963,- 
311 in 1982 to about $1,952,010 as the 
average price of silver increased from 
28.2 cents in 1932 to 34.5 cents in 1933. 
Utah was the only State in the west 
showing an increase in copper produc- 
tion, the result of the increase was in the 
output of copper ore from the property 
of the Utah Copper Co. The State 
usually ranks third in copper production 
after Arizona and Montana, but in 1933 
it ranked second, producing about 7,257,- 
000 pounds more than Montana. The 
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production of copper increased from 
64,964,111 pounds in 1932 to about 73,- 
046,000 pounds in 1933. The value in- 
creased from $4,092,739 in 1932 to 
$4,674,944 in 19383. The Utah Copper 
Co. was credited with more than 94 per- 
cent of the total copper produced in the 
State in 1933. 

The lead output decreased from 125,- 
552,966 pounds in 1932 to about 114,- 
762,000 pounds in 1933, but the value 
increased from $3,766,589 to $4,246,194, 
as the average sales price of lead in- 
creased from 38 cents a pound to 3.7 
cents a pound. The quantity of lead pro- 
duced in 1933 was more than 8 percent 
less than the output in 1932, but the 
State remained third as a producer of 
lead in the United States after Missouri 
and Idaho. 

The zinc, recovered from crude ore and 
concentrates, increased from 59,331,888 
pounds in 19382 to about 63,235,000 
pounds in 1933, and the value of the out- 
put increased from $1,779,957 to about 
$2,719,105, as the average sales price of 
the various grades increased from 3 
cents a pound in 1932 to 4.3 cents a 
pound in 1933. 


In 1933 the mines of Utah produced 
about 4,050,000 tons of ore and old tail- 
ings, an increase from 3,768,542 tons in 
1932. 


Washington 


The value of gold, silver, copper, lead, 
and zine produced from mines in the 
State of Washington in 1933 was about 
$487,211 compared with $300,263 in 1932, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. The 
production of lead and zinc increased de- 
cidedly over the production in 1932; lead 
increased nearly 369,000 pounds and 
zine nearly 2,500,000 pounds, The pro- 
duction of gold and silver was slightly 
less and the output of copper was prac- 
tically the same as that in 1932. 

The production of gold decreased from 
5,082.13 ounces in 1932 to about 4,800 
ounces in 1933. The value of the output 
at the legal coinage rate of $20.671835 
per fine ounce was $99,925. 

The output of silver in the State de- 
creased from 17,412 ounces in 1932 to 
about 16,500 ounces ingl933, but the value 
increased from $4,910 to $5,692, as the 
average price increased from 28.2 cents 
an ounce to 34.5 cents an ounce. 

Copper in 1933 was practically the 
same as that in 1932 (5,524 pounds). 

Lead increased from 1,842,267 pounds, 
valued at $55,268 in 1932 to about 2,210,- 
000 pounds, valued at $81,770 in 1933. 

The production of zinc increased from 
4,489,334 pounds in 1932 to about 6,980,- 
000 pounds in 1933, and the value from 
$134,680 to about $300,140. 


Wyoming 


The estimated output of metal mines 
in Wyoming in 1933 in terms of recov- 
erable metal was 2,203 ounces of gold 
and 259 ounces of silver, according to 
the Bureau of Mines, compared with 257 
ounces of gold, 195 ounces of silver, 9,800 


pounds of lead, and 397 pounds of copper 
in 1932. The comparatively large in- 
crease in the production of gold in 1933 
over 1932 resulted chiefly from opera- 
tions of a traction dredge from May 1 to 
December 1 on the property of the 
Timba-Bah Mining Co. on Rock Creek, 
Atlantic City district, Fremont County. 
The bulk of the other production in 1933 
came from shipments of amalgamation 
and placer bullion from the same district. 


Manganese Ore Industry 
in 1933 


RELIMINARY returns received by 

the United States Bureau of Mines 
from all present known producers of 
manganese and manganiferous ores in 
1933 indicate that the shipments of ore 
containing 35 percent or more manganese 
were slightly more than in 1932; that 
the shipments of ore containing 10 to 
35 percent manganese were considerably 
less than in 1932; and that the ship- 
ments of ore containing 5 to 10 percent 
manganese were substantially greater 
than in 1932. 

Shipments of manganese ore contain- 
ing 35 percent or more metallic man- 
ganese from domestic mines (exclusive 
of Puerto Rico) in 1933 were approxi- 
mately 18,500 long tons valued at $447,- 
000, compared with 17,777 tons valued at 
$377,222 in 1932. Compared with the 
five-year average for 1928 to 1932, 
which amounted to 46,259 tons, the 1933 
shipments showed a decrease of 60 per- 
cent. Shipments of manganese ore from 
Puerto Rico to the United States during 
the 11 months ended November 30, 1933, 
were 1,138 long tons valued at $46,250, 
compared with shipments for the entire 
year 1932 of 2,302 tons valued at 
$65,509. 

The total shipments of manganese ore 
in 1933 (exclusive of Puerto Rico) con- 
sisted of 10,700 tons of metallurgical and 
miscellaneous ores valued at $185,500 
(10,765 tons valued at $137,955 in 1932) 
and 7,800 tons of battery ore valued at 
$261,500 (7,012 tons valued at $239,267 
in 1932). 

Manganese ore was reported shipped 
from Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Mon- 
tana, Virginia, and West Virginia in 
1933 in quantities ranging from about 
100 tons in West Virginia to about 9,200 
tons in Montana. Montana and Virginia 
together supplied about 13,800 tons, or 
about 75 percent of the total shipments. 


The imports of manganese ore for the 
11 months ended November 30, 1933, 
amounted to 152,169 long tons containing 
76,785 tons of metallic manganese, com- 
pared with 110,634 tons of ore containing 
53,553 tons of metallic manganese dur- 
ing the entire year 1932. Of the ore 
imported in 1933, 83,780 tons were from 
Soviet Russia, 39, 546 tons were from the 
Gold Coast, and 28,257 tons were from 
Cuba. 

Shipments of domestic ore containing 
10 to 35 percent manganese (ferrugi- 
nous manganese ore) in 1933 were about 
12,000 long tons, compared with 15,635 
tons in 1932. Compared with the five- 
year average for 1928 to 1932, which 
amounted to 65,177 tons, the 1933 ship- 
ments showed a decrease of 82 percent. 
The ferruginous manganese ore shipped 
in 1933 was from Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, and Virginia. 
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Shipments of domestic ore containing 
5 to 10 percent manganese (manganifer- 
ous iron ore) in 1933 were about 204,000 
long tons valued at $542,000, compared 
with 9,799 tons valued at $29,546 in 1932. 
Compared with the five-year average for 
1928 to 1932, which amounted to 626,118 
tons, the 1933 shipments showed a de- 
crease of 67 percent. All the manga- 
niferous ore shipped in 1933 came from 
Minnesota and Michigan. 


Sulphur 


USTRALIA’S imports of American 

sulphur during the last fiscal year 
were notably in excess of the 1931-32 
period, according to a report to the Com- 
merce Department. 

During the 12 months ended June 30, 
1933, imports of sulphur from the United 
States totaled 1,118,338 cwt., compared 
with 610,940 cwt. in the preceding fiscal 
period. Total imports of sulphur into 
Australia during the 1932-33 period 
amounted to 1,868,907 against 658,346 
ewt. in the 1931-32 fiscal year. 

The improved agricultural situation, 
resulting in a better demand for super- 
phosphat2, accounted for the increased 
imports of sulphur into the Australian 
market, the report states. 

After the United States, Italy and 
Japan are the chief suppliers of sulphur 
to the Commonwealth. Because of de- 
preciated yen, Japan was able to increase 
its sales from practically nothing in 
1930-31 to 392,245 ewt. in the past fiscal 
year. 

During the current fiscal year, the re- 
port points out, imports of sulphur by 
Australia have somewhat declined, but 
at the same time the dollar exchange 
situation has placed American sulphur 
in a much better competitive position. 
It is the opinion of local importers that 
even though total imports of sulphur 
should decrease in the current year, im- 
ports of the American product will be 
maintained. 


California’s Mineral Industries in 
1932 


OMPILATION of the final returns 

from the mineral producers of Cali- 
fornia for 1932 by the statistical section 
of the State Division of Mines, under 
the direction of Walter W. Bradley, 
State mineralogist, shows the total value 
for the year to have been $199,196,493, 
being a decrease of $16,767,927 from the 
total of 1931 of $215,964,420. There 
were 50 different mineral substances 
exclusive of a segregation of the vari- 
ous stones grouped under gems; and all 
but one of the 58 counties of the State 
contributed to the list. 

The State mineralogist, Walter W. 
Bradley, announces that Bulletin 104, of 
the California State Division of Mines, 
is just off the press and ready for dis- 
tribution. 

This bulletin of over 400 pages con- 
tains a complete list of all publications 
that could be found on the geology, 
mines, oil, coal, mineral deposits, fossils, 
earthquakes, rock formations, etc., cov- 
ering the State of California. The ref- 
erences, though abbreviated, are given 
in great detail and listed alphabetically 
according to authors. 
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ACCIDENT-PREVENTION RECORD OF THE METAL- 


MINING INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES IN 


1932, INCLUDING NONMETALLIC-MINING 


OTHER THAN COAL 


HE METAL and non-metal mining 
industry, exclusive of coal mining, 
in the United States showed a reduction 
in its nonfatal accident rate and a slight 
increase in its fatality rate in 1932, the 
former having declined from 55.76 per 
million man-hours in 1931 to 54.48 per 
million man-hours in 1932, while the lat- 
ter increased from 1.01 to 1.16. How- 
ever, if we add the two rates—fatal and 
nonfatal—together, the general safety 
record of the industry in 1932 was 
slightly better than in the preceding 
year, the rates being 55.64 and 56.77, 
respectively. These figures are based 
upon information contained in yearly re- 
ports furnished by operating companies 
to the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The industry employed a total of 53,- 
288 men in 1932, of whom 31,321 worked 
underground and 5,465 in open-cut min- 
ing; and the remainder—16,502—in the 
surface shops and yards. This total com- 
pare, with a total of 80,940 men employed 
by the industry in 1931 and represents 
a considerable decrease from the total 
number of men employed by the industry 
during any other year for which com- 
plete figures of this character are avail- 
able. Each of these men worked on an 
average 208 shifts or 1,727 hours during 
the year, as compared with 231 shifts or 
1,930 hours, during the preceding year. 
Fatal accidents among them amounted 
to 107 and nonfatal accidents to 5,014, 
a decline of 51 and 3,695, respectively, 
as compared with 1931. 

The rates of both fatal and nonfatal 
accidents in 1932 varied considerably 
from state to state, the fatality rate 
from nil to 3.68 and the nonfatal-injury 
rate from nil to 127.37. Thirty-two states 
(including Alaska) had a fatal-accident 
rate and 23 states (including Alaska) 
a nonfatal accident rate below the cor- 
responding average accident rate for the 
entire industry. The first group of 
states includes 20 states and the second 
2 states whose accident rate was nil. 
The principal mining states with a fatal 
and nonfatal accident rate both below 
the corresponding average accident rate 
for the entire industry included Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, and the terri- 
tory of Alaska. Principal mining states 
in this instance are considered states 
which in 1932 employed 1,000 men or 
more in this industry. 

There was, also, a variation in the 


*U. S. Bureau of Mines, No. HSS. 96. 
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rates of both fatal and nonfatal acci- 
dents from one branch of the industry 
to another, the fatality rates ranging 
from 0.44 to 1.63 and the injury rates 
from 16.59 to 74.39. The industry in 
this study is divided into five branches, 


of which only two had a fatal and non- 
fatal accident rate both below the cor- 
responding accident rate for the entire 
industry. These two branches were the 
iron and nonmetallic-mineral groups. 
Most of the personnel of the iron mines, 
like most of the personnel of the other 
branches of the industry, with the ex- 
ception of the nonmetallic mines, is em- 
ployed in underground, as distinguished 
from open-cut mining; and the excep- 
tionally favorable safety record of open- 
cut mining is largely due to the less 
hazardous nature of the work as com- 


pared with mining operations under- 
ground. 
The accompanying statistical tables 


show the salient features of the metal- 
mining industry in the United States for 
the calendar year 1932, from the view- 
point of the prevention of accidents to 
the men employed at the mines. The fig- 
ures in the tables were taken from a 
report entitled ““Metal-Mine Accidents in 
the United States in 1932,” now in course 
of publication by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


TABLE 1. ~ACCIDENT RATES AND MAN-HOURS OF EXPOSURE IN THE METAL-MINING 
INDUSTRY* IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1932 


Rate per million 


man-hours 
Average Average 
Men Man-hours shifts hours 
State employed worked perman per man Killed Injured Killed Injured 

Alabama ........ 2,888 2,968,053 106 1,028 2 71 0.67 23.92 
Alaska 3,149 5,993,752 238 1,903 5 214 .83 35.70 
Ek kccesce 3,750 6,181,834 206 1,648 9 300 1.46 48.5 
California ....... »,646 222 1,780 25 929 2.49 92.42 
1,891 253 2,021 11 420 2.88 109.87 
a 758 1,561,634 216 2,060 1 48 -64 30.74 
282 686,872 244 2,436 17 24.75 
MD Ssx50 3,23% 4,989,429 193 1,544 9 403 1.80 80.77 
Illinois 11 80,668 83 684 oe 6 ea 74.38 
12: 100,535 103 817 8 79.57 
Kansas ..... 76 1,088,418 165 1,425 { 66 3.68 60.64 
35S 389,489 113 1,085 ah 21 53.92 
Michigan ... 36 11,707,925 188 1,589 5 327 -43 27.9 
Minnesota ....... 5 6,258,736 194 1,783 2 88 32 14.06 
MEE. écsdcese 09 2,660,957 159 1,270 3 131 1.13 19.23 
Perr ’ 4,577,740 260 2,081 8 275 1.75 60.0 
| re 2,263,787 210 1,683 2 122 -88 53.89 
New Jersey ..... 635 1,249,810 246 1,968 1 54 .80 43.21 
New Mexico ..... 1,442 2,816,678 247 1,953 1 153 .36 54.32 
New York ...... 960 1,441,636 188 1,502 2 40 1.39 27.75 
North Carolina... 176 381,337 231 2,167 i 16 41.96 
Oklahoma ....... 1,311,112 170 1,371 2 167 1.5 127.3 
388,396 142 1,163 17 43 
Pennsylvania 227,445 73 685 me 
South Dakota 3,829,054 325 2,599 183 47.79 
Tennessee ....... 1,944,506 202 1,774 2 53 1.03 27.26 
3,341,025 331 2,701 2 114 .60 34.1 
6,147,450 283 2,268 9 83 1.46 94.84 
Virginia ..... 1,166,011 147 1,431 1 1 86 43.74 
Washington ..... 306,076 134 1,070 1 16 3.27 02.2 
Wisconsin ....... 1,046,794 212 1,840 56 53.50 
Wyoming ....... 27,383 84 668 i 
Other States; .... 1,029,261 153 1,380 ae @ 65 63.15 

Total 1932.... 53,288 é 208 1,727 107 5,014 1.16 4.48 

Total 1931.... 80,940 231 1,930 158 8,709 1.01 5.76 


* The figures also cover the mining of nonmetallic minerals other than coal but do not include the 
milling and smelting of ores. A separate report is published by the Bureau of Mines for mills and 
smelters. 

+ Includes Arkansas, Maine, 
Ohio, South Carolina 


Connecticut, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 


TABLE 2.-ACCIDENT RATES AND MAN-HOURS OF EXPOSURE 


UNDERGROUND IN 1932 


Average Average Rate per million 
Men Man-hours shifts hours man-hours 

Kind of mine employed worked perman per man Killed Injured Killed Injured 

Copper .....e.ee- 5,441 10,153,047 234 1,866 21 700 2.07 68.94 
Gold, Silver, and 
Miscellaneous 

metal ...cccees 13,494 26,396,453 244 1,956 52 2,464 1.97 93.35 

6,975 8,242,252 141 1,182 5 204 61 24.75 
Lead and Zinc 
( Mississippi 

Valley)* ..... 3,420 4,750,658 172 1,389 8 342 1.68 71.99 
Nonmetallic min- 

eee er 1,991 2,932,961 179 1,473 2 210 .68 71.60 

31,321 52,475,371 207 1,675 3,920 1.68 74.70 


in Illinois and Kentucky. 


* Includes fluorspar mines 
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TABLE 3.—ACCIDENT RATES AND MAN-HOURS OF EXPOSURE IN OPEN-CUT 
MINES IN 1932 


Average Average Rate per million 
Men Man-hours shifts hours man-hours 
Kind of mine employed worked perman per man Killed Injured Killed Injured 
Copper cccccccee 1,171 2,072,976 221 1,770 1 52 0.48 25.08 
Gold, Silver, and 
Miscellaneous 
313 377.655 133 1,207 18 47.66 
1,607 2,729,634 175 1,699 30 37 10.99 
Lead and Zinc 
( Mississippi 
Valley)* ..... 76 54,640 90 719 1 ; 18.30 
Nonmetallic min- 
2,158 3,276,114 160 1,518 146 44.56 
5,325 8,511,019 175 1,598 2 247 -23 29.02 
* Includes fluorspar mines in Illinois and Kentucky. 


TABLE 4.—ACCIDENT RATES AND MAN-HOURS OF EXPOSURE AT SURFACE SHOPS AND 


Average Average 


Men Man-hours shifts 
Kind of mine employed worked per man 
Copper 2,943 6,382,398 258 
Gold, Silver, and 
Miscellaneous 
7,287 13,391,162 229 
3,372 4,936,628 152 
Lead and Zine 
( Mississippi 
5038 725,930 175 
Nonmetallic min- 
2,537 5,615,818 254 
16,642 31,051,936 210 


YARDS AT THE MINES IN 19382 


Rate per million 


hours man-hours 
per man Killed Injured Killed Injured 
2,169 1 107 0.16 16.76 
1,838 506 37.79 
1,464 1 30 .20 6.08 
1,443 1 32 1.38 44.08 


2,214 5 172 -89 30.63 


1,866 17 847 55 27.28 


* Includes fluorspar mines in Illinois and Kentucky. 


TABLE 5.—ACCIDENT RATES AND MAN-HOURS OF EXPOSURE IN 1932 


(Combined totals covering tables 2, 3, and 4) 


Average Average 
Men Man-hours shifts 


Rate per million 
hours man-hours 


Kind of mine employed worked perman per man Killed Injured Killed Injured 
Comper .cccecess 9,555 18,608,421 240 1,948 23 x59 1.24 46.16 
Gold, Silver, and 

Miscellaneous 

21,094 40,165,270 237 1,904 61 2,988 1.52 74.39 
11,954 15,908,514 148 1,331 264 A4 16.59 
Lead and Zinc 

Valley)* ..... 3,999 5,531,228 171 1,383 ’ 375 1.63 67.80 

6,686 11,824,893 201 1,769 528 44.65 

Total ....... 53,288 92,038,326 208 1,727 107 5,014 1.16 54.48 


By W. W. ADAMS, L. E. GEYER, and M. E. KOLHOS, Demographical Division, United States 


* Includes fluorspar mines in Illinois and Kentucky. 
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Mine Accidents 


TATISTICS of accidents occurring 

in coal mines during 1931, published 
by the Bureau of Mines in its bulletin 
No. 373, shows that injuries during the 
year, totaling 81,812 resulted in 1,463 
fatalities, 98 permanent total disabilities, 
1,773 permanent partial disabilities, and 
78,478 temporary disabilities. 

Progress was made in accident pre- 
vention in spite of the adverse condi- 
tions created through heavy curtailment 
of operations in the industry. The num- 
ber of workers declined from 644,006 in 
1930 to 589,705 in 1931, a reduction of 
8.4 percent. The average days of opera- 
tion also declined from 192 in 1930 to 
168 in 1931, a reduction of 12.5 percent 
resulting in a decrease in the total num- 
ber of man-hours worked from 1,002,- 
691,781 in 1930 to 804,394,130 in 1931, 
a reduction of 19.78 percent. The num- 
ber of deaths declined from 2,063 in 1930 
to 1,463 in 1931, a reduction of 29.08 per- 
cent, so that the fatality rate per mil- 
lion man-hours worked was lowered from 
2.06 in 1930 to 1.82 in 1931, a decrease 
of 11.65 percent. The nonfatal-injury 
rate was also reduced, but in less degree 


—from 103.54 in 1930 to 99.89 in 1931, 
a decrease of 3.53 percent. 


While 1.080 of the 1.463 fatalities oc- 
curred in bituminous-coal mines, 4,914 
of the total bituminous-coal mines oper- 
ated the entire year without a fatal ac- 
cident, although they employed 60.9 per- 
cent of the workers and produced 53.6 
percent of all bituminous tonnage. A 
distribution by states shows that the coal 
mines in Alaska and Michigan were op- 
erated without loss of life during the 
year, while the highest fatality rate was 
established by Indiana (38.71 per 1,000,- 
000 man-hours worked). Alaska pre- 
sented the lowest nonfatal-injury rate 
(28.19), and Utah the highest (153.10). 

There were 1,355 fatal and 73,312 
nonfatal injuries in underground opera- 
tions in 1931, 78 fatal and 5,850 non- 
fatal injuries in surface operations, and 
30 fatal and 1,187 nonfatal injuries in 
shaft and open-cut operations. Falls of 
roof or face accounted for 836 of the 
underground deaths and 21,733 of the 
underground nonfatal injuries. The next 
principal cause of underground injuries 
was mine cars and locomotives, respon- 
sible for 237 deaths and 15,437 nonfatal 
injuries. 
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Fuller’s Earth 


HILE the production of fuller’s 

earth in the United States has 
increased almost phenomenally during 
the 38 years for which annual figures 
are available, declines were registered 
in 1931 and 1932. The quantity pro- 
duced in 1932 was 252,902 short tons, 
valued at $2,440,736, compared with 288,- 
400 tons, valued at $3,055,570 in 1931, a 
decrease of 12 percent in total output 
and 20 percent in total value. Twenty- 
one plants in 10 States reported produc- 
tion; 11 of these plants in five States 
east of the Mississippi River produced 
178,477 tons having a total value of 
$1,737,643. Contributing to this ton- 
nage, in the order of output, were Geor- 
gia, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, and 
Alabama. Ten plants in five States 
(Texas, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, and 
California) west of the Mississippi 
River produced 74,425 tons valued at 
$703,093. 


HE Department of the Interior 

states that the Geological Survey is 
extending its potash information service 
from the Washington office to its offices 
in Denver, Colo., and Carlsbad, N. Mex. 
From time to time requests have been 
received for copies of the office records 
relating to the Government core tests for 
potash made by the Geological Survey 
and the Bureau of Mines under the 
potash act (Public 424, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, approved June 25, 1926). These 
records include the results of chemical 
and mineralogic examinations of the core 
material, logs of some of the cores, ete. 
They form a working collection of mate- 
rial that has not been prepared for gen- 
eral distribution but has for some time 
been available at the Washington office 
for consultation or for photostating or 
copying at the expense of the applicants. 
In response to recent requests this serv- 
ice is now to be extended to the western 
offices named. 


HE forty-first annual meeting of the 
Illinois Mining Institute was held at 
Springfield, Ill., November 3. 
The following were elected as officers 
and members of the executive committee: 


Officers: H. A. Treadwell, president, 
Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin Coal 
Co.; C. J. Sandoe, vice president, West 
Virginia Coal Co.; B. E. Schonthal, sec- 
retary-treasurer, B. E. Schonthal & Co. 

Executive Board: W. J. Austin, Her- 
cules Powder Co.; Paul W. Beda, Old 
Ben Coal Co.; Paul Halbersleben, O’Gara 
Coal Co.; Charles F. Hamilton, Pyramid 
Coal Co.; Dr. M. M. Leighton, State Geo- 
logical Survey; Geo. C. McFadden, Pea- 
body Coal Co.; John G. Millhouse, De- 
partment Mines and Minerals; Fred S. 
Pfahler, Superior Coal Co.; E. F. Stev- 
ens, Union Colliery Co.; H. H. Taylor, 
Jr., Franklin County Coal Co.; T. J. 
Thomas, Valier Coal Co.; Paul Weir, 
Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Co. 
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BUREAU OF MINES 


HE SPECIAL COMMITTEE of the 

American Mining Congress, on the 
United States Bureau of Mines, of which 
Mr. Eugene McAuliffe, president of the 
Union Pacific Coal Company, is chair- 
man, conferred with Secretary of the 
Interior Ickes, on January 17, in refer- 
ence to the future of the Bureau, which 
will shortly be transferred from _ the 
Commerce to the Interior Department. 
As a result of that conference, the com- 
mittee submitted the following letter and 
statement to Mr. Ickes: 


“The undersigned committee, repre- 
senting the mining industry of the coun- 
try through the American Mining Con- 
gress, some of the members of which 
called on you January 17, beg to submit 
this further presentation in response to 
your statement that suggestions as to the 
conduct of the Bureau of Mines and its 
activities would be acceptable to you. 

“We, who are directly in charge of 
mining properties and who have bene- 
fitted by the fine measure of technical 
advice and information provided by the 
Bureau since its inception, have been 
and are definitely concerned with the 
curtailment of the Bureau’s activities at 
a time when there is unusual need of 
these services. We are not unmindful 
of your suggestion that the mining in- 
dustry should blaze its own way, but 
the fact remains that it is even more 
difficult to integrate the mining industry 
in matters of technique than to secure 
concert of action in agriculture or any 
of the other major industries of the 
nation. 

“After canvassing many leaders in the 
mining industry, nationwide, we respect- 
fully submit the following specific sug- 
gestions with respect to changes in the 
administration of the Bureau: 


“1. Administration:It is suggested 
that this branch of the Bureau’s activi- 
ties be simplified and that more time be 
spent in the fields by the executive offi- 
cers of the Bureau. 

“2. Safety: In practically every in- 
stance it is urged that the safety work 
be extended, that greater appropriations 
be turned over to this work, that the 
work be consolidated and not spread out 
so thinly, and that the Bureau shall act 
as a leader and instructor in safety. 

“3. Statistics: That this work be main- 
tained as is, that a vigorous protest 
should be made against any transfer of 
this division to any general statistical 
division of the government, and that 
more prompt publication of such statis- 
tics be made possible. 
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“4, Experiment Stations: That this be 
curtailed and that instead of the here- 
tofore existing wide-flung experimental 
work it be concentrated in, if possible, 
four major experimental stations—one 
in the coal fields, the Pittsburgh station; 
one in the West for the metal industry; 
one in the Southwest for the oil group; 
and one in the Southeast for the clay 
group. 

“5. Research: It is recognized by the 
mining industry that research work is 
highly important, that the Bureau can 
carry on much research work that the 
industry is not equipped to carry on. 

“We wish to further mention the nec- 
essity at this time for extending aid to 
the prospector and small scale miner 
through the direction of competent en- 
gineers and mining men in the miner- 
alized areas of the United States. It is 
very essential that there should be af- 
forded the maximum of encouragement 
and assistance at this time in the finding 
and developing of strategic minerals such 
as nickel, tin, platinum, manganese, 
chromium and mercury, and also gold. 

“This work is so essential in viewing 
the future and so necessary at this time 
in providing additional employment that 
we consider an allocation of Public 
Works funds, to be expended by the Bu- 
reau of Mines over a period of 18 months 
from the present time to June 30, 1935, 
through an organization of field men 
under the administration of the Bureau 
of Mines, as most vitally needed. 

“The detail of our suggestion in this 
matter of finding and developing addi- 
tional minerals is hereby attached as a 
separate exhibit. The suggestions sub- 
mitted are general in nature but we shall 
be ready at any time to elaborate in more 
specific detail plans for any or all of 
these activities. 

“In thanking you for the privilege of 
the interview granted us January 17, 
we wish to assure you that we, through 
the American Mining Congress, hold 
ourselves subject to call at any time we 
can be of service to you in this or any 
similar matter. 

Very respectfully yours, 
EUGENE MCAULIFFE, 
Chairman, Bureau of Mines 
Committee, the American 
Mining Congress. 
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COMMITTEE 


EUGENE MCAULIFFE (Chairman), Presi- 
dent, Union Pacific Coal Company. 

Rosert E. Dwyer, Vice President, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company. 

R. C. ALLEN, Vice President, Oglebay 
Norton and Company ; President, 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association. 

IRVING BALLARD, Secretary, National 
Quicksilver Producers Association. 

RALPH M. ROOSEVELT, Vice President, 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company: 
President, American Zinc Institute. 

MILTON H. Figs, Vice President, De- 
Bardeleben Coal Corporation. 

E. A. HoLBrook, Dean, School of Mines, 
University of Pittsburgh, repre- 
senting Coal Mining Institute of 
America. 

Howarp I. YOUNG, President, American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company; 
President, the American Mining 
Congress. 

(Signed) J. F. CALLBREATH, 

Secretary, the American Mining 
Congress. 


STATEMENT 


Suggested activities looking to re- 
lief from unemployment in the basic 
mining industry in which thousands 
of employees have been and are 
being carried on payrolls without 
productive returns. 


“The mining industry is the only great 
industry which has not asked for or re- 
ceived any direct governmental aid dur- 
ing the great business depression. The 
recent advantages to gold and silver were 
inspired by national needs and, while the 
gold producers are exceedingly happy 
and the silver producers appreciate the 
apparent desire to return silver to its 
money uses, yet neither of these benefits 
were designed as a remedy for the bur- 
dens borne by them for many, many 
years. 

“The mining industry has suffered to a 
greater degree than many other indus- 
tries which have been aided as great 
governmental expense, to the cost of 
which the mining industry must largely 
contribute. 


“Our present request is for expendi- 
tures designed to increase taxpaying 
ability, which will reduce unemployment 
and which will guard the nation’s emer- 
gency requirements. 

“We beg to submit the following ac- 
tivities as the request of the mining in- 
dustry of the United States for the pur- 
poses above set forth: 


“1. Strategic Minerals: Evolving prac- 
tical economical technology for utilizing 
domestic deposits of essential peace and 
war-time minerals now imported in large 
quantities, which deposits have been con- 
sidered either too low in grade or too 
small in extent to exploit. This work 
should be started immediately in order 
to give the necessary time to solve the 
problems involved and thus develop a 
new technology for use in time of na- 
tional crisis. 

“2. Gold: Providing the necessary in- 
formation and devising technological 
methods that will insure the development 
of the full potentiality in the United 
States for gold production. 


“3. Publications: Keeping the mining 
industry continually informed concern- 
ing the results of investigations bearing 
on the mineral industry through govern- 
ment publications, so that as progress is 
made industry may take advantage of 
any new developments. 

“4, Available Mineral Supply: Pro- 
viding a national inventory of the known 
reserves of essential minerals and a def- 
inite plan for their conservation and eco- 
nomic utilization. 

5. War Needs: For many years the 
defense agencies of our government have 
been concerned as to the available sup- 
ply of essential war materials but have 
been limited to studies of such facts as 
have been developed by other agencies. 
The activities herein suggested should be 
made to respond to the need of the War 
and Navy Departments, to round out and 
give proof of partially developed infor- 
mation concerning these essentials of 
government defense. 

“To accomplish these purposes it is 
proposed : 

“(a) To enlarge the field activities of 
the Bureau of Mines and thereby assist 
in relieving unemployment among tech- 
nical men. 

“(b) To station engineers in each min- 
ing district who have had experience in 
local or similar problems with detailed 
instructions as to which mineral deposits 
or technical problems they are to inves- 
tigate in order that their work will fit 
into the national program. 

“(c) That such engineers shall be 
available for the instruction and direc- 
tion of prospectors and small mining de- 
velopment enterprises unable otherwise 
to secure technical advice, and thus to 
make employment for many now subjects 
of government aid. 

“Attention is also called to the fact 
that during the normal year of 1926 the 
Bureau of Mines appropriations amount- 
ed to $1,875,010, while the appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture were 
$124,774,441. During that year (1926) 
the mining industry paid in income taxes 
to the Federal government $161,136,456, 
while the agricultural industry paid only 
$35,152,152. 

The agricultural industry cost the gov- 
ernment sixty-seven times as much as 
the mining industry and paid to the gov- 
ernment approximately one-fifth as much 
as the mining industry. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bureau of Mines Committee, 
The American Mining Congress. 


EUGENE MCAULIFFE, 
Chairman. 
ATTEST : 
(Signed) J. F. CALLBREATH, 
Secretary. 


Chas. H. Segerstrom 


President, Nevada-Consolidated Co., 
Elected to Board of Directors of the 
American Mining Congress 


The American Mining Congress is now 
supplementing its “Special Committee” 
with an Industry-wide Committee, and 
the following representative mining men 
have been invited to participate in the 
movement, and to organize state com- 
mittees to confer with the Mining Con- 
gress: 


WASHINGTON—Milnor Roberts, head of 
Mines Dept., University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

OREGON—Robert M. Betts, president and 
manager, Quicksilver Syndicate and 
Corncupia Mines Company, Blackbutte. 

CALIFORNIA—Walter W. Bradley, Divi- 
sion of Mines, San Francisco. 

IpDAHO—F rederick Burbidge, Spokane 
Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA — (Bituminous) E. A. 
Holbrook, dean, School of Mines, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; 
(Anthracite) James Prendergast, pres- 
ident, Susquehanna Collieries Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

MARYLAND—Dr. J. J. Rutledge, chief 
mining engineer, Maryland Bureau 
of Mines, Baltimore. 

VIRGINIA— Lee Long, vice president, 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, Dante. 
WEsT VIRGINIA—Chas. E. Lawall, direc- 
tor, School of Mines, West Virginia 

University, Morgantown. 

ARKANSAS — Heber Denman, president, 
Paris-Purity Coal Company, Paris. 
MIcHIGAN—S. R. Elliott, The Cleveland- 

Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming. 

OKLAHOMA—J. G. Puterbaugh, president, 

McAlester Fuel Company, McAlester. 
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MONTANA—Wm. B. Daly, assistant man- 
ager of mines, Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, Butte. 

W YoMING—Eugene McAuliffe, president, 
Union Pacific Coal Company, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

UtaH—Otto Herres, assistant manager, 
United States Fuel Co., Salt Lake City. 

CoLorApo—Robert S. Palmer, Secretary, 
Colorado Metal Mining Fund, Denver. 

ARIZONA—P. G. Beckett, vice president 
and general manager, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, Douglas. 

New Mexico—E. H. Wells, president, 
New Mexico School of Mines, Socorro. 

TRI-STATE—George W. Potter, general 
superintendent of mines, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, Picher, Okla. 

ILLINOIS—T. J. Thomas, president, 
Valier Coal Company, Chicago. 

WISCONSIN—W. N. Smith, general man- 
ager, Vinegar-Hill Zinc Company, 
Platteville. 

MINNESOTA—Carl Zapffe, manager of 
iron ore properties, Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, Brainerd. 

INDIANA—Robt. H. Sherwood, president 
and general manager, Central Indiana 
Coal Company, Indianapolis. 

Oun10—H. E. Nold, professor of mine en- 
gineering, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

Kentucky—K. U. Meguire, president, 
Dawson-Daylight Coal Company, 
Louisville. 

TENNESSEE—Walter F. Pond, state geol- 
ogist, Tennessee Division of Geology, 
Nashville. 

ALABAMA—Milton H. Fies, vice presi- 
dent, Debardeleben Coal Corporation, 
Birmingham. 
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PERSONALS 


EUGENE MCAULIFFE, president of the Union Pacific Coal 
Company, Omaha,, Nebr., who is chairman of the Special 
Bureau of Mines Committee of The American Mining Con- 
gress, with members of his committee, conferred with Sec- 
retary of the Interior Ickes January 17, on the work of the 
Bureau. It is well known that the administration intends to 
transfer the Bureau from the Commerce Department to the 
Interior Department. 


HowarpD I. YOUNG, president, American Zinc, Lead and 
Smelting Company, St. Louis, Mo., was in Washington dur- 
ing the month on matters relating to the work of The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, of which he is president. He also 
attended the hearings on the lead and zinc codes, held early 
in January. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the quicksilver industry have been in 
Washington for the greater part of January preparing for 
their code hearing on February 2. Among those who will 
appear for the industry are: W. R. Moorhead, general man- 
ager, New Idria Quicksilver Mines, Inc.; H. W. Gould, of 
H. W. Gould and Company, San Francisco; C. N. Schuette, 
mining engineer, and Irving Ballard, secretary, National 
Quicksilver Producers Association. 


COLONEL WARREN R. ROBERTS, chairman of the board, 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, was in Washington 
on code matters the latter part of January. He expects to 
leave soon for a short vacation at Miami, Fla. 


C. M. MODERWELL, well known Illinois coal man, is a fre- 
quent Washington visitor. He is assisting the government in 
its Public Works Administration activities, and is chairman 
of the Central West Division. 


AMONG the visitors at the offices of the American Mining 
Congress during January were the following: H. J. Byler, 
president, American Petroleum Institute; R. J. Ireland, Jr., 
Owl Creek Coal Company; Dr. H. Foster Bain, of the 
Copper and Brass Research Association; V. P. Geffine, the 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company; C. B. Mapes, president, Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Company; W. D. B. Motter, Jr., Chile 
Copper Company; S. Livingston Mather, the Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Company; J. W. Allen, Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
Company; and Dean E. A. Holbrook, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


CLINTON H..CRANE, president, St. Joseph Lead Company, 
sailed recently for Europe. 


G. D. Cowan, president, Bell & Zoller Coal & Mining Com- 
pany, is spending a short mid-winter vacation at Miami, Fla. 


W. Mont Ferry, Silver King Coalition Company, Park 
City, Utah, was a Washington visitor early in January. 


D. J. CALLAHAN, president, Callahan Lead-Zinc Company, 
has returned to Idaho after spending several months in 
Washington, New York and Chicago. 


CHARLES E. SEGERSTROM, president, Nevada Massachusetts 
Company, of Sonora, Calif., and director, the American Min- 
ing Congress, presented a paper on the present gold situation 
to the western meeting of the National Chamber of 
Commerce. 


P. C. THOMAS, vice president, Koppers Coal Company, is a 
frequent Washington and Cincinnati, Ohio, visitor. 


L. N. THOMAS, vice president, Carbon Fuel Company, at- 


tended the conferences of bituminous operators in Washing- 
ton in January. 


FRANK G. Frey, formerly acting head of the Anthracite 
Institute, has accepted an executive position with M. A, 
Hanna & Company to take effect early in February. 


S. B. JOHNSON, president, Lorain Coal & Dock Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, who has been seriously ill since early De- 
cember, is now reported improved and is expected to return 
to his office about March 1. 


GEORGE REED, vice president, Peabody Coal Company, is ex- 
pected to return from Florida, where he has been taking a 
short vacation at his physician’s direction, in time for the 
NRA meeting in Washington, on February 12. 


ELECTION of officers for Walter Bledsoe & Company, 
Terre Haute, Ind., at their annual meeting in January, was 
as follows: Walter Bledsoe, president; C. G. Hall, vice presi- 
dent and general manager; R. L. Reed, vice president; L. A. 
Davison, vice president; H. M. Ziv, vice president; and 
Ear! Shagley, secretary and treasurer. 


FRED LEGG was elected president and Fred Heitzman, vice 
president, at the annual meeting of the Central Frog and 
Switch Company. Mr. Legg is president of the Logan and 
Kanawha Coal Company; Mr. Heitzman, Cincinnati manager 
for the Old Ben Coal Corporation. 


F. W. BRAGGINS has been appointed sales manager for the 
Hanna Coal Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


P. R. BRADLEY, president of Alaska Juneau Gold Mining 
Company, has returned to San Francisco, from a tour of 
inspection to Juneau, Alaska. 


WILLIAM KOERNER, general manager of the Magma Copper 
Company, Superior, Ariz., has been elected governor of the 
Arizona Chapter of the American Mining Congress, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Michael Curley, of Ajo, Ariz. 


PHILIP D. WILSON is now associated with Pardners Mines 
Corporation as mining engineer, with offices at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


ALAN M. SCAIFE has been appointed chairman of the board 
of the Pittsburgh Coal company, vice W. G. Warden. 


JOHN E. NELSON has been made general manager of the 
northern ore mines of the Republic Steel Corporation, suc- 
ceeding the late Francis J. Webb. 


D. D. Muir, JR., vice president and general manager, 
United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has returned to his office after a three 
weeks’ trip in the East. In Washington Mr. Muir conferred 
with government officials regarding the silver and lead 
industries. 


J. A. Swart, recently with the Roan Antelope, is now doing 
engineering work for the U. S. Geological Survey at Quart- 
zite, Ariz. He is the son of W. G. Swart of the Mesabi Iron 
Company at Babbitt, Minn. 


FRANK AYER, formerly general manager of the Moranci 
Branch, Phelps Dodge Corporation, and now general manager 
of Roan Antelope, located at Luanshya, Northern Rhodesia, 
has had added to his duties the supervision of Mufulira which 
has recently started into production. 


Scott G. LAmp, of the Anthracite Institute, 19 Rector 
Street, New York City, has been named agent of the Federal 
Surplus Relief Corporation by Harry L. Hopkins, president. 
Mr. Lamb succeeds Frank.G. Frey. 
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HAVE YOU HEARD—? 


A REPORT showing the salary schedule of executive officers 
and directors of corporations engaged in interstate commerce, 
with capital or assets of more than $1,000,000, is being pre- 
pared by the Federal Trade Commission, under Senate Res- 
olution 75. Tabulations have already begun on the data re- 
ceived from a questionnaire sent out on this subject. 


THE U. S. BURBAU OF MINEs reports that coke production 
last year totalled 27,551,913 net tons as compared with 21,- 
788,730 tons in 1932 and 33,483,886 tons in 1931. 


ACCORDING to former Assistant Postmaster General 
O’Mahoney, franked mail used by members of Congress costs 
taxpayers $1,019,621 a year, and government departments as 
a whole escape payment of $14,315,414 annually. 


JOHN L. LEWIS, president United Mine Workers, at their 
international convention, urged miners to demand shorter 
hours and more pay rather than fight machines. The miners 
maintained that mechanical loading devices have thrown 
thousands of miners out of work. 


A SURVEY made by the Census Bureau shows a rise in com- 
bined national debt to $36,822,004,000 in 1932 from $4,850,- 
460,000 in 1912, an increase of 659 per cent. The report 
covers all states, 3,062 counties, 16,660 cities, boroughs, towns 
and villages, 128,661 school districts, 19,769 townships and 
26,430 other civil divisions; and states that the national gov- 
ernment’s share of debt in 1932 was $19,225,532,000. 


ACCORDING to the Wall Street Journal, the League of Na- 
tions monthly bulletin of economic statistics, giving general 
indexes of industrial production for November compared with 
year ago, shows increase for Canada amounted to 6 percent, 
Sweden 15 percent, Germany 14 percent, Japan 13 percent, 
United States 12 percent, France and Russia 10 percent, and 
England 2 percent; indexes based on 1928 as 100 percent 
place United States production at 66 percent, the lowest of 
countries reported, France at 84 percent, England 92 percent, 
Sweden 95 percent, Japan 138 percent and Russia 237 percent. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, economic department, has an- 
nounced that the depression has been world wide, starting 
at slightly different times, and that for the world at large 
the deepest point occurred at just the middle of 1932. They 
state that recovery has been in progress since then but at 
various paces. 


IN ADDRESSING 150 sales representatives of his company on 
January 26, H. G. Dalton, chairman of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company, Cleveland, stated that there is definite 
proof of business recovery, and that 1934 will be a much 
better year than 1933 for the steel industry. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY was presented on 
February 1 with a gold medal by the American Institute of 
the City of New York “for pioneering in industrial research.” 


BASED ON EVIDENCE produced at hearings during the past 
five months, Senator Black, chairman of the Senate com- 
mittee investigating ocean and air mail contracts, stated in 
a recent radio speech that the government must either 
abandon subsidies, operate the lines itself, or completely re- 
vise the federal aid system. 


Don ROoskE, general counsel of the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, has been elected a director, taking the place of the 
late R. B. Mellon. 


A RESOLUTION urging a federal tax on gas, oil and water- 
power to enable coal to maintain its place in competitive 
field was presented at the recent meeting of the United 
Mine Workers of America, at Indianapolis. This resolution 
was based on the contention that increased uses of other 


fuels have thrown 300,000 miners out of work and destroyed 
substantial investments in mines and miners’ homes. 


SECURITIES ISSUES, totalling more than $19,000,000, have 
been made public by the Federal Trade Commission. These 
issues, filed for registration under the Securities Act, rep- 
resent such businesses as groceries, gold mining, rubber 
products, investment trusts, lumber, and real estate. Ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 of the total amount is involved in 
proposed reorganization plans. 


PROSPECTING and mining activities in Alaska have been 
greatly revived and stimulated by the increased price of gold 
and other metals during the past few months, thus creating 
a considerable amount of tonnage and revenue for the 
Alaska Railroad. 


AMERICAN manufacturing activity reached its peak in 1929 
with a production of more than $70,000,000,000 worth of 
goods, exceeding the previous record in 1927 by one-eighth, 
according to the Census Bureau; the volume of output, based 
upon production of 1899 as 100, reached 295 in 1929 com- 
pared with 272 in 1927. 


IN A PAPER read before the American Society of Engineers, 
Frederick H. McDonald, consulting engineer of Atlanta, Ga., 
envisions a nationally inter-connected power system embrac- 
ing Muscles Shoals, Boulder Dam, the Columbia and the 
St. Lawrence rivers to serve as a system of central power 
reservoirs in a nationally unified, non-competitive railroad 
system, electrically operated and giving lowest transportation 
cost in history. 


FORMER AMBASSADOR JAMES W. GERARD advocates that the 
United States be an independent commercial entity, self- 
sufficient and detached from the poverty of the rest of the 
world. Mr. Gerald holds that competition by foreign coun- 
tries is ruining some of our industries. 


COUNTING at the rate of 1,000 dollar bills an hour, for an 
8-hour day, 300 days a year, it would take 4,166 and two-third 
years to complete the job of counting the ten billion dollars 
President Roosevelt recently asked of Congress, providing 
the NRA did not insist on a code reducing the working hours. 
This calculation was submitted to the New York Herald 
Tribune by Paul W. Barclay. 


THE DAILY TREASURY statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Government for January 15, the latest avail- 
able, reveals that the various Government agencies have 
been spending so far in 1934 (15 days) at an average daily 
rate of $38,446,089. 


FOR THE FIRST HALF of the 1933 fiscal year total expendi- 
tures of the Government amounted to $2,621,870,537. Re- 
ceipts for this period were $1,468,897,941 or an excess of 
expenditures over receipts of $1,152,972,596. For the first 
half of the preceding fiscal year total expenditures were 
$2,659,305,965, receipts $1,022,885,840 or an excess of expen- 
ditures of $1,636,420,125. 


IN THE FIVE YEAR period from 1931 to the close of 1935, 
it is estimated that the federal government will have spent 
approximately thirteen billion dollars, for the sole purpose 
of accelerating the wheels of business, and breaking the de- 
pression. A leading daily points out that “for each minute 
of every day and night of the five years, the government will 
have spent $4,900” . . . almost $5,000 a minute! 


IF THE PRESENT plans of the Administration are carried 
out President Roosevelt proposes to spend more than $8,700,- 
000,000 for emergency work alone, within the next 18 months. 
This does not include ¢ppropriations for the ordinary running 
of the government. 
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| Milling Methods 


(Continued from page 26) 


tailing pulp and as moisture in the con- 
centrates. The introduction of fresh 
water is chiefly as spray water in the 
rougher lead and zine concentrate 
launders. 

Fresh water, as previously stated, is 
obtained from mountain springs and has 
the analysis: 


Grains per 
U.S. gallon 


Organic matter 
Fe.O; and Al.O; 


SiO. 

32.67 


All possible water is reclaimed from 
thickening and filtering operations and 
at a convenient elevation, 


|| Wheels of 
(Continued from page 18) 


To protect the currency of the United 
States, to provide for the better use of 
the monetary gold stock of the United 
States, and for other purposes. H.R. 
6976—Somers; referred to Committee on 
Coinage, Weights and Measures. Simi- 
lar bills H. R. 6978—Steagall, and S. 
2366—Fletcher; referred to Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Silver: 

To broaden the monetary base by the 
use of silver. H. R. 6158—Cross; re- 
ferred to Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

To provide for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. H. R. 6485—Rogers; 
referred to Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures. 

To authorize issuance of silver certifi- 
cates. H. R. 6854—Steagall; referred to 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Taxation: 


To allow the states to tax property em- 
ployed and business done in interstate 
commerce. H. R. 6164—Swank; referred 
to Committee on Ways and Means. 

To levy certain taxes on transaction 
in illegally produced crude petroleum. 
H. R. 6609—McClintic; referred to Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

To provide taxation of income from 
tax-exempt securities. H. R. 6610, 6619. 

Concurrent resolution favoring taxa- 
tion of income and interest from United 
States securities. S. Con. Res. 6— 
Ashurst; referred to Committee on 
Judiciary. 

Favoring limitation of income and 
wealth. S. Res. 113—Long. 

To amend the Revenue Act of 1928 by 
addition thereto of section imposing spe- 
cial additional tax on profits derived 
from short sales of stocks, bonds, and/or 
other securities. S. 2371—Capper; re- 
ferred to Committee on Finance. 

To repeal the tax on bank checks. H. 
R. 7130—Lozier; referred to Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

To confer additional jurisdiction on 
Board of Tax Appeals. S. 2288—Bark- 
ley; referred to Committee on Judiciary. 

To amend the Constitution of the 
United States to permit the levying of 
a tax upon income derived from certain 
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TABLE 4,—METALLURGICAL | DATA FOR "FEBRUARY, 1 1931 


Total ore treated 
Days operated 


Average ore treated per 24 hours operating time...............cccccecceccccceccees (tons) 565.29 
Average zine concentrate produced ‘per "24 hours. 92.78 
Average iron concentrate produced per 24 88.96 
Average concentrates produced per 24 hours 252.99 
Ratios of concentration, tons into 1: 
Consumption of reagents per ton of ore treated (pounds) : 
Sodium aerofloat . 065 
Sodium cyanide .. 217 
Zine sulphate ..... -738 
Copper sulphate ..............- 1.379 


from which it is pumped to two equaliz- ~. 


ing tanks located above the mill at an 
elevation sufficient to permit its use in 
any division. _ 


securities. H. J. Res. prea 
referred to Committee on Judiciary. 

To subject certain Federal and state 
and other securities to income taxation. 
H. R. 7415—Smith; referred to Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Making income from United States se- 
curities subject to the income-tax laws of 
the United States. H. R. 7245—Celler; 
referred to Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Labor: 

To restore the purchasing power and 
to renew the faith and confidence of the 
Federal employe in Government, to up- 
hold and support the President in his 
declaration for an increased wage scale, 
and for other purposes. H. R. 5555. 

To provide a 30-hour week for indus- 
try and for other purposes. H. R. 7202 
—Connery; referred to Committee on 
Labor. 

To establish a 6-hour day for employes 
of carriers engaged in interstate and for- 
eign commerce, and for other purposes. 
H. R. 7430—Crosser; referred to Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. Similar bill: S. 2518—Black. 

To provide old-age compensation for 
the citizens of the United States. H. R. 
7019—Disney; referred to Committee on 
Labor. Similar bills: H. R. 7050—Con- 
nery; S. J. Res. 65—Long; H. R. 212— 
Ellenbogen; H. R. 7207—Swank. 

To regulate employment of persons 
under 18 years of age. H. R. 6184— 
Rich; referred to Committee on Labor. 

To correct errors regarding prima 
facie provisions respecting codes and sup- 
plements, and to continue in effect orig- 
inal provisions concerning same. H. R. 
6486—Harlan; referred to Committee on 
Revision of Laws. 


Public Lands: 


To divert lands unsuited for profitable 
agriculture to productive forestry uses. 
H. R. 7416—Fulmer; referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Making an appropriation to restore 
water of high mineral content on public 
lands. H. R. 6366—Morehead; referred 
to Committee on Claims. 

To authorize exchange of Government 
lands for state lands. S. 2090—King; 
referred to Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

To provide for the granting of public 
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“Two 6- in. “Cameron pumps are used 
for circulating the return water, each 
of which is direct-driven by a 50-hp., 
1,735 r.p.m. motor. 


lands, including the minerals therein, 
to the states in which they are located, 
subject to certain terms, ,conditions, res- 
ervations and exceptions, and also sub- 
ject to acceptance by each individual 
state; etc. S. 2395—Erickson; referred 
to Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

To amend an act entitled “An act to 
amend the act of Congress,” approved 
March 8, 1927 (44 Stat. L. 1364), being 
an act to amend section 10 of the act 
entitled “An act extending the homestead 
laws and providing for right-of-way for 
railroads in the district of Alaska and 
for other purposes,’ approved May 14, 
1898; H. R. 6182—Dimond; referred to 
Committee on Judiciary. 

To amend act for leasing of coal lands 
in Alaska. H. R. 6179—Dimond; re- 
ferred to Committee on Public Lands. 


Anti-Trust: 


To amend and reenact Anti-Trust 
laws. S. 1980—Long; referred to Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 


Commerce: 


To prevent interference with interstate 
or foreign commerce. S. 2247, 2248. 

To prevent frauds in commerce. H.R. 
6213—Huddleston; referred to Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

To aid commerce. H. R. 6362—Glover; 
referred to Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

To protect commerce against bribery. 
S. 2275—Robinson; referred to Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. 


Imports: 


To levy additional tariffs on imports 
from countries which are in default on 
war debts to the United States. H.R. 
6167—Knutson; referred to Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


Assessment: 


To provide for the suspension of an- 
nual assessment work on mining claims. 
H. R. 6569—Carter; Committee on Mines 
and Mining. Similar bills: H.R. 7472— 
Murdock, and S. 2313—Borah; referred 
to Committee on Mines and Mining. 
War Minerals: 

To amend section 5 of the Act of 
March 2, 1919, generally known as “War 
Minerals Relief Statutes.” H.R. 7238— 
Vinson; referred to Committee on Mines 
and Mining. 


UNIVERSAL SHAKER CONVEYOR DRIVE. TYPE G-20 


| Back slip of coal is eliminated. Self lubricating. All gears run in oil. Drives efficiently with a 
| Duckbill. Large skid plate with bar lugs. Choice of three motions. 20,000 pounds pull. 


GUIDE FRAME—HEAVY TYPE 


| t a - The Guide Frame carries the weight of the trough on 
SILENT TROUGH SUPPORT anti-friction bearings and is provided with suitable ex- 
| The Goodman Silent Ball Bearing Roller Trough tensions for roof jacks. 


Support is quiet and efficient. Its smooth opera- 
tion combined with its light weight and suitability 
for all conditions make it a favorite with the men. 


BALL JOINT PULLER ROD PONY TRUCK 

The Ball Joint Puller Rod was designed to give flexibility A handy and convenient carrier which travels right 
between the drive and the connecting trough. It is effi- on the pan line. Indispensable for transporting 
| cient and gives long life. timber, material and supplies to the face. 


CONNECTING TROUGH—TYPE Uof-10—FULLY REINFORCED 
Made of copper-bearing steel, dimple riveted and fully reinforced. May be used with any type drive coupled 


on the side, underneath or on the end. 


© 


Something to inquire about! 


MECHANICAL CAR PULLER CHAIN OR BELT CONVEYORS 
Designed for economical movement of cars under the end of Face, chamber and mother conveyors with several improve- 
the conveyor. No electric or air power is used. No gather- ments which provide flexibility of operation and low main- 
ing locomotives are needed. No back-breaking man power is * : 
necessary. A pull of the rope does the trick. Power is sup- tenance costs. Belt and chain designs are available in all 
plied by the reciprocating motion of the pan line. lengths and sizes. 


Locomotives - Loaders ~- Coal Cutters 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
HALSTED ST. at 
CHICAGO ---ILL. 
LOUIS-DENVER 
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NEWS OF MANUFACTURERS 


HE U. C. C. All-Service Gas Indica- 

tor is the latest addition to the gas 
indicating equipment of The Linde Air 
Products Company, New York, N. Y. It 
supplements two other indicators, the 
U. C. C. Methane Detector and the 
U. C. C. Combustible Gas Indicator. The 
new indicator has been designed pri- 
marily for the manufactured gas indus- 
tries, although many other fields will 
find it of equal value. 


It does three things: (1) Indicates 
how flammable or explosive an atmos- 
phere is; (2) shows the presence of poi- 
sonous gases and vapors; and (3) 
indicates any deficiency of oxygen. 

It can be used with absolute safety 
for testing manholes, locating under- 
ground leaks, and in purging. Like the 
earlier instruments it is equipped with 
a body harness, is simple to operate and 
is complete and ready for instant use. 

City and state departments for sewer 
inspection and emergency police and fire 
works, oil companies for purging equip- 
ment and testing tanks and tank cars, 
shipyards for testing tankers, and chem- 
ical industries should find it of the 
greatest value. 


N RECENT TESTS, a new vacuum- 
contact, auxiliary-potential relay, de- 

veloped by the General Electric Company, 
closed and interrupted a five and one- 
half ampere, 250-volt direct-current cir- 
cuit ten million times without requiring 
any maintenance. The relay, designated 
as type HBA, is intended for use in at- 
mospheres which may contain explosive 
gases. It is particularly suitable for 
application in coal mines, oil refineries, 
flour mills, and grain elevators. 

The equipment, which is enclosed in 
a steel container, has single-pole, double- 
throw contacts located in a heavy-walled 
glass tube, from which the air has been 
evacuated. At one end of the tube is a 
metal bellows. A movable contact is con- 
nected to the bellows and operates be- 
tween two stationary contacts. Normally, 
one contact is closed and upon the 
application of energy to the coil the 
normally-closed contact opens and the 
normally-open contact closes. 

The relay ratings are 15 amperes con- 
tinuous, 10 amperes interrupting at 115 
and 230 volts, 60 cycles and 125 and 250 
volts direct current. 


HE Traylor Engineering and Manu- 

facturing Company, Allentown, 
Pa., announces the opening of a new Dis- 
trict Office at Little Rock, Ark.—address 
P. O. Box 748—to serve Western Tenne- 
see, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas, in charge of Mr. B. 
W. Traylor, who has been connected with 
the company for a great many years and 
is expert in all of the many lines of 
crushing, cement, lime, mining and metal- 
lurgical machinery manufactured by the 
Traylor Company. 
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N THE PAST, Gas Masked Crews, 


working in smoke and fume-filled 
locations, have been seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of quick and ready 
communication, the ordinary mask pre- 
venting the proper transmission of the 
voice. 

This has not only prevented the proper 
coordination between the men but has 
prevented warnings of impending dan- 
ger to firemen in smoke-filled rooms. 

It is believed that greater safety and 
easier communication for these gas- 
masked crews now has been made pos- 
sible by the the development of the new 
MSA Speaking Diaphragm Facepiece by 
Mine Safety Appliances Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

This mask definitely eliminates the 
muffling effect of the regular facepiece 
when talking, a special diaphragm being 
built into the mask directly in front of 
the mouth. 

According to the manufacturers, speech 
is transmitted naturally and without dis- 
tortion and when necessary, permits 
clear speech over a telephone or speak- 
ing tubes as in the case of Army and 
Navy officers whose duties require them 
to give commands direct or through field 
telephones or speaking tubes aboard 
ships. 

In smoke-filled rooms, fire officers are 
also able to quickly direct firemen with- 
out signalling, misunderstanding or de- 
lay in execution of commands—the voice 
being directional, allowing easy location 
of men. 

The facepiece of the new MSA mask is 
available in either black or white rubber, 
making it possible for an officer to as- 
sume his proper identity with his men. 

In the petroleum industry the white 
rubber facepiece is particularly advan- 
tageous to men engaged in mixing Ethyl 
gasoline or any spotting by the Ethyl 
fluid can be readily distinguished. 

The mask is equipped with a deflector 
tube of aluminum for best efficiency and 
a regulation time-tested flutter valve. 
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O AS TO DEVELOP the full strength 
of porcelain strain insulators, the 
Ohio Brass Company has designed a new 
line of fittings which will accommodate 
all of the various sizes and makes of 
standard strain insulators. The new 
fittings consist of a yoke and a length 
of stranded cable, each end of which is 
flash-welded to a turned ball-terminal. 
Due to the fact that the strand conforms 
perfectly to the contour of the insulator, 
it is possible to develop the full strength 
of the porcelain. This statement becomes 
quite clear when it is understood that 
the flexible strand bears equally on the 
porcelain at all points, as compared to 
the point contacts of a rigid fitting. 


As shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, the yoke has two sockets into 
which the terminals fit. The opening in 
these sockets is placed so as to eliminate 
the possibility of uncoupling under im- 
pact or when the strain on the fittings 
is suddenly released. In addition to this 


the top of the socket is recessed to re- 
ceive the ball of the terminal under recoil. 
making the assembly doubly fool-proof 
against uncoupling. To make certain 
that all of the strands are properly 
welded to the terminals, each weld is 
given a rigid proof test. Yokes are 
available with or without either an eye 
or a clevis for attachment directly to 
pole bonds or to such equipment as frogs 
and crossovers. 


S AN ADDITION to the Oxweld 

line of welding and cutting appar- 
atus, The Linde Air Products Company, 
30 East 42nd Street, New York, has 
introduced a new stationary cutting 
machine known as the Pantosec. Being a 
precision shape-cutting instrument, it 
is especially suitable for cutting dies, 
cams, and other parts that must be 
smoothly and accurately cut. With a cut- 
ting range of 44-inch longitudinally and 
20-inch laterally, it does straight-line 
cutting, angle cutting, beveling, circle- 
cutting and intricate shape-cutting. It 
requires a floor space of only 72x83 
inches. 


NEW BULLETIN has just been 

published by the Sullivan Machin- 
ery Company on Portable Furnaces. It 
gives in concrete form the essentials 
which make up a good furnace, as well 
as the manner in which the Sullivan fur- 
nace fulfills the requirements. 
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Anthracite Coal Mines 
(Continued from page 19) 


10,000 hp. connected load, of which 7,275 
hp. operates under ground. 

To supply power to inside pumps, 
hoists, and fans, there are four feeder 
panels in No. 2 shaft substation. Each 
panel is equipped with an oil circuit 
breaker, ammeter, induction type over- 
load relays, current transformers, and 
disconnecting switches. These panels 
control four 400,000 cm., 3-conductor, 
5,000-volt, lead-covered power cables 


| Power Distribution for 


which are supported in the shaft by soft 
wooden clamps fastened to the shaft 


No. 6 Shaft Sub-station Switchboard 


timbers. At the top pump station these 
cables terminate at panels equipped for 
reverse power trip, so that any cable 
will be switched off in case of trouble. 
Three outgoing panels equipped with 
overload trip control three 300,000 cm., 
8-conductor, 5,000-volt cables which 


terminate at panels equipped for reverse 
power trip at the counter pump station. 
Two panels equipped with overload 
trip in the counter pump station control 
two 300,000 cm., 3-conductor feeding to 
the shaft bottom station, where they 
terminate in panels equipped for re- 
verse power trip. At each pump station 
individual switchboard panels control 
each pump, and other panels control 
cables feeding to hoists and fans. For 
further increase in load under ground at 
No. 2 shaft, additional feeder cables will 
be run direct from the surface to the 
bottom of the shaft and will not enter 
the pump station switch rooms with the 
present cables as the pump station 
switch rooms have no space for addi- 
tional switches and the present cables 
are adequate for the future pumping 
load at the top and counter stations. 


MALCOLM Murr, Division Administra- 
tor of the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration and one of the chief aides of Gen- 
eral Johnson since the inception of NRA, 
has resigned from his position with the 
Administration to devote his full time 
to his duties as president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company in New York. 
Under the direction of Mr. Muir nearly 
100 codes, approximately one-half of all 
those which have been approved by the 
President, have been adopted by the 
major industries of the country. 


W. A. HARRIMAN, chairman of the 
board of the Union Pacific Railroad, on 
January 11, took his place as a Division 


succeeding Malcolm Muir, resigned. Mr. 
Harriman accepted the appointment with 
the understanding that he will serve only 
until May 1, in accordance with the Ad- 


ministration’s policy of rotating key 
positions. 


THE Annual Mining Institute was held 
at the Mines Department, University of 
Washington, throughout the week begin- 
ning Monday, January 22. This institute, 
which has now reached its seventh year, 
is a successor to the winter mining ses- 
sion, a form of instruction that origi- 
nated at the University of Washington 
during the gold rush of 1896. The uni- 
versity staff gives instruction in the 
form of lectures and demonstrations in 
the mill and other laboratories. Each 
day a mining engineer who is prominent 
in the industry gives an address on a 
special topic. The sessions are held in 
Mines Laboratory and Guggenheim Hall. 
They are open to everyone interested, 
and are free of charge. 


THE Monongahela Valley Coal Mining 
Institute held its annual meeting on De- 
cember 12. James F. Rockett was 
elected president, and an address was de- 
livered by C. E. Lawall, School of Mines 
of the University of West Virginia. 


M. L. Garvey has moved to Washing- 
ton, D. C., from Charleston, W. Va., 
where he will be associated with the ex- 
ecutive force of the Pocahontas Fuel 
Company. 


to re- 
recoil. 
1-proof Jeffrey manufactures a complete line—chain and belt types— 
certain portable and sectional—for the room, face and entry. 
veld 7 The 52-B Belt Type Entry Conveyor receives coal from the various 
es are room conveyors—discharges into pit cars in the cross entry. Ex- 
‘an eye tended to any length up to 1,500 feet. The 61-AM is a chain type 
ctly to sectional room conveyor—capacity % ton per minute. Maximum 
s frogs length—300 feet. 
The 61-AE Elevating Conveyor—eliminates the necessity of taking 
more top over mine cars than is necessary. Height under dis- 
charge end and length of overhang may be varied to suit conditions 
by inserting intermediate sections. The 61-HG Face Conveyor— 
Intermediate section—5 feet in length, permitting conveyor to be 
owe extended to any length up to 90 feet. Capacity—up to 2 tons 
per minute. 
rk, has Catalog No. 570-C covers the complete line of 
cutting Jeffrey Mine Conveyors. Send for it now! 
Being a . 
agp he The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 
“i "be 958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 
h a cut Sales and Service Stations: Pittsburgh, 803 Grogan Bldg.; Scranton, 122 Adams 
Ave.; Terre Haute, Ind., 319 Cherry St.; Birmingham, 1625 2nd Ave. S.; 
ally and Winchester, Ky., 122 N. Main St.; Salt Lake City, 
ight-line 1070 Bryan Ave.; and Beckley, W. Va., 193 City 
i Ave. 
ting, JEFFREY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Ltd., of Canada 
aia Head Office and Works: Montreal 
Branch Office: Toronto; Service Sta- 
tion, 210 9th Ave., Calgary 
(Patented and Pats. Pending) 
ist been 
Machin- 
aces. It 
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as well 
ivan fur- 
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. « the dependable quality and 
performance of National Pyra- 
mid brushes stand out. Heavy 
and prolonged overloads must 
be carried. Cold, ice and snow 
increase operating difficulties. 
GA Peak demands occur in many 


industries. 


wt bo ove 


N ATION AL PYRAMID BRUSHES 


meet these exacting demands and keep the wheels of industry turning 


OUR THOROUGHLY TRAINED REPRESENTATIVES 
ARE ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Carbon Sales Division, Cleveland, Ohio 


Unit of Union Carbide [19 and Carbon Corporation 
Branch Sales Offices: 


Bianca New York Pittsburgh Chicago San Francisco 
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JAMES H. PIERCE & COMPANY 
ENGINEERS AND MINE MANAGERS 


A successful background in the practical solution 
of difficult engineering and managerial problems. 


Reports—Valuations—Appraisals—Cost Analysis 
Scranton Electric Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Whitehall Building, New York, N. Y. 


VEYS. 


PETER F. LOFTUS 


Consulting Engineers 


ENGINEERING AND ECONOMIC SUR- 
ANALYSES AND REPORTS ON 
POWER APPLICATIONS AND POWER 
COST PROBLEMS OF THE COAL MINING 
INDUSTRY 


Oliver Building 


MARSHALL HANEY 
Consulting Mining Engineer 
Examinations, Exploration, Development 
Financial Negotiations 
Geer, Virginia 


M. C. LAKE 
Consulting Geologist and Mining Engineer 
Appraisals, Examinations, Explorations 
1300 Leader Bldg. 909 Fidelity Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio Duluth, Minn. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


O. C. Hoffman, Pres. Established 1902 


HOFFMAN: BROS -DRILLING:CO. 


—CONTRACTORS— 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


L. H. Hoffman, Treas. 


54 THE MINING 


We Look Into the Earth 
By using Diamond Core Drills. 
We prospect Coal and Mineral 
Lands in any part of North or 
South America. 
oe Drilling Co. 

ttsburgh, Pa. 
Drilling Contractors 
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.... 11th ANNUAL 


COAL CONVENTION 
and EXPOSITION 


for the PRACTICAL Operator 


And PRACTICAL operators will make plans 
now to attend their largest convention of the 
year—because they are always ALERT—alert 
for information on new developments—new 
methods and practices—that will reduce pro- 
duction costs or increase efficiency. They know 
that the most authentic material on newly- 
proved and time-tested practices will be pre- 
sented at the convention by fellow PRACTI- 
CAL operators—giving and suggesting solutions 


of new problems created by the coal codes. 


And present indications point to the largest ex- 
position of heavy mining equipment and sup- 
plies since 1929—demonstrating that manufac- 
turers have kept pace with the demand for 


lower cost producing machines and supplies. 


Every coal company should send as many men 
as possible to the 1934 convention and exposition 
and you can now arrange for reduced railroad 
fares by writing THE AMERICAN MIN- 
ING CONGRESS. 


Sponsored by 
— COAL DIVISION — 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONCRESS 
439 MUNSEY BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 
cot the coal mining industry oven 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa.- District Representatives in Principal Cities 


M.S. A. EQUIPMENT—Edison Electric Cap Lamps . . . Skullgards . . . Goggles . . . Safety Shoes . . . Rock Dust Distributors . . . Oxygen 
Breathing Apparatus . . . Self Rescuers... All-Service Masks . . . Gas Indicators and Recorders . . . Safety Clothing . . . Inhalators . . . 
First Aid Equipment . . . Safety Signs . . . Miscellaneous Mining Specialties . . . Descriptive Bulletins will be sent on request. 
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